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|THE COUNTY COUNCIL 
AS LANDLORD. 


R. WALTER RUNCIMAN may or may not know 
much about agriculture ; but he is entitled to the 
highest praise for the thorough-going manner in 
which he is setting about the task of ascertaining 
what are the most pressing duties to be performed 

in his new post. His visit to Dorset, of which an account 
appeared in a Liberal contemporary, and is summarised in our 
page of ‘ Country Notes,” discloses a state of things that, if 
prevalent elsewhere, must almost inevitably lead to a revision 
of the Small Holdings Act. On the showing of the article it 
would appear that the Dorset County Council has not, to say 
the least of it, shown the requisite care in expending the money 
of the ratepayers. It is very apparent that the small holders 
have not received adequate value. A brief analysis of one 
or two of the cases cited will make this clear. In one case the 
sum of £76 had been spent in repairing a house and dairy. 
Anyone with the slightest experience knows that the little house 
of a small holder which required the spending of this amount 
on it must have been in a most disastrous condition ; but the 
question to ask is, Was the money profitably laid out or not ? 
The special correspondent describes it as having been “ swallowed 
up by a considerable quantity of match-boarding, a few shelves 
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and small general repairs.’’ Let the reader imagine what would 
have happened if a landlord, say a good and keen landlord, had 
been asked to make a house habitable before the entry of a 
tenant. He would have taken the utmost care to learn from 
his bailiff, or other qualified official, what repairs were needed. 
and he would have got an estimate of the cost. The tenant 
knowing that his comfort depended on the work being 
well done, and also that either in the form of rent or j 
some other way he would ultimately have to pay the cost 
would on his side have taken equal care to avoid having un 
necessary things done and to obtain what he deemed essentia 
In this case, if the report be correct, nothing of the kind wa 
done ; and the case does not stand alone. The expenditur 
on some of the other houses seems to have been even mo: 
reckless. In one case, instead of a modest cottage and buildin: 
such as the tenant of a fifty-acre holding required, the Count 
Council put up a villa and buildings that cost more than doul 
the sum named by the tenant, and at the end the accommodati 
appears to be ludicrously insufficient. There is stalling for t 
cows, although there are only seven acres of grass land, and 
barn, despite the fact that there are forty-three acres of plou, 
land. In this case the small holder has very serious ground 
complaint, since the lavishness of the County Council has 1 
only failed to provide him with convenient buildings, but | 
had the effect of adding £33 to his rent. 

Evidence of reckless expenditure seems to have greeted 
President of the Board of Agriculture wherever he look 
On one part of his tour he came across a quantity of iron fen 
which had cost £365, and this sum was repayable by the tena: ‘s 
at an annual rate of nine per cent. By the time that the u » 
is extinguished the iron fencing will have considerably de; e- 
ciated in value ; at any rate, the outlay looks, on the face of 
it, absurd. One other instance deserves notice. It is o! a 
house described as “ an aged dwelling built long ago with its 
feet in a stream, which at this time of the year is full twenty 
feet broad.”” The County Council had spent—it would have 
been more accurate to say utterly wasted—{63 in patching up 
this mud and thatch hovel. Comment on all this is scarcely 
required ; but it will certainly be asked what part the Board 
of Agriculture has been playing. Of the myriads of new officials 
that have been called into existence by the Small Holdings and 
other Acts, are there not any whose business it is to maintain 
a vigilant guardianship of the public purse? Is the spending 
power of the County Council uncontrolled? Or must White- 
hall accept its share of the responsibility ? The matter cannot 
be allowed to rest here. 

We have no reason to suppose that the County Council 
of Dorset differs in any essential particular from other County 
Councils. At any rate, they have no exceptional powers. 
What has been done there can be done in any other part 
of Great Britain. If, however, this kind of thing is occur- 
ring on any extensive scale, it will bring about the utter 
condemnation of public bodies as holders of property. In 
saying this it must at the same time be admitted that Mr. 
Walter Runciman, by bringing these facts to light, is entitled 
to our gratitude. He has made a step in the right direction 
by going on tour among the small holdings, so as to see with 
his own eyes what comfort or discomfort there is in the cottage, 
what accommodation is provided by the outbuildings and how 
far they are practically adapted to the needs of the particular 
farm ; and, finally, we hope that when the season is further 
advanced he will go to the fields and find out for himself how 
they are cultivated, what crops they bear and what instruction 
or other help is needed by the occupier. The artificial creation 
of small holdings was, at the best, a daring experiment, involving 
a great interference with the system that had grown up natur- 
ally in Great Britain. Under the best conditions it may prove 
a failure; but unless worked on the soundest and most 
economical lines failure is absolutely certain. 


Our Portrait Illustration. 


“HE subject of our frontispiece this week is a portrait ol 
‘| the Viscountess Dalrymple and her children. Lad) 
Dalrymple is the daughter of Colonel Frederick H. Ha’ ford 
and great-grand-daughter of the second Earl of Rosse. Het 
marriage to Viscount Dalrymple, eldest son of the Earl of >talr. 
took place in 1904. 


*,* lt is particularly requested that no permissions to photograt 


gardens or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted except w/ rec 
application is made from the offices of the paper. When such requests a) wed 
the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers if they would forward r1e- 


spondence al once to him. 
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re NOTES - 


R. RUNCIMAN, the Minister of Agriculture, with 
a laudable ambition to know the facts for himself, 
i has been making a tour in the West Country. What 
is evidently an authoritative account of it appears in 
the Daily News, and those people who pay rates 
nd taxes should read it with the utmost care. Incidentally, 
gives striking illustrations of the manner in which public 
dies are tempted to use or misuse their financial responsi- 
bilities. A tenant who pays {97 a year for forty-nine acres 
omplained that his cow-sheds were too small, and he had bad 
und insufficient barn accommodation. Nevertheless, the very 
considerable sum of {197 had been spent by the Council on 
buildings, of which £76 was credited to house and dairy. The 
special correspondent of our contemporary says that the £76 
“had been swallowed up by a considerable quantity of match- 
boarding, a few shelves and small general repairs.”” The next 
house was a holding of sixteen acres, let at {39 a year. It is 
described as providing ‘‘ the most melancholy spectacle of the 
day’s tour.” Nevertheless, the County Council had spent £63 
in repairs. In spite of that, water was oozing through the mud 
walls in every room. Howthe money has been spent then is a 
matter that demands the very closest and most searching 
investigation. 




















At another place visited by Mr. Runciman the tenant 
pointed to a cow-shed erected, at a cost of £53, against his 
express wish, and never used. On his way to another holding, 
the President’s attention was caught by a quantity of iron 
fencing which, he said, looked fit for a private park, the “ sort of 
thing one pays 2s. 6d. a yard for.” Enquiry showed that the 
cost had been £365, repayable by the tenants at an annual rate 
of about 9 per cent. The last place visited by Mr. Runciman 
was a fifty-acre holding. The tenant had asked for a {250 
cottage and buildings to cost about {100; but the County 
Council, in the words of the reporter, “‘ have supplied him with 
a charming little villa at £318, buildings at £217, and £18 worth 
of fencing, which have together added £33 to the rent.” In 
addition to this, the special correspondent makes the thoughtful 
remark that Mr. Young, who rents seven acres of grass, “ has 
ten cow-stalls, while he has no barn, though farming forty- 
three acres of arable land.’’ These are matters that ought to 
secure very careful attention throughout the whole of the country. 
By the Act the County Councils are given large spending powers. 
{f they are not going to use them with the scrupulous care of 
an individual owner, the system stands condemned, and the 
public body as landlord becomes a gateway of corruption. 


_ In Ireland a dual struggle is going on. On the one hand 
thers is the everlasting controversy about Home Rule, and, 


on the other, there is the far more vital division which has 
bee, accurately described by the Dean of Lincoln as lying 
bet-en the agricultural and the “ merchant” interest. Our 
Te. 4 


S, at any rate, will have no difficulty in making a choice, 


as ost of them have had considerable experience of the 
m man. The Dean of Lincoln puts the case very clearly 
wl he says ‘“‘the co-operative movement is the one hope 
ol farmer; the merchant party are now ‘crabbing’ it 


thr «ch the policy of Mr. Russell.’’ In last week’s Spectator 
-ppeared over the well-known initials ‘‘ C. L. G.” a witty 
iody of ‘‘ The Wearing of the Green,” which brings 

same point with the author’s accustomed cleverness. 
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We quote a single verse setting forth the complaint which Mr. 
John Dillon has been putting into a series of letters : 
I’m sick of Horace Plunkett and of hearin’ what he’s done 
To win for poor ould Ireland a good place in the sun. 
Him a credit-to the country ? What the blazes do they mean ? 
Why, the credit of the country is nothin’ but Gombeen ! 


In the Agricultural Statistics, of which an account is given 
in our Agricultural Notes this week, the most disquieting figures 
are those which show the continued decline in the number of 
horses used in agriculture. It is becoming very apparent that the 
motor has succeeded to a large extent in ousting the horse from 
husbandry ; whether it will be able to serve as an efficient 
substitute in war time remains to be seen. Obviously, if 
the military authorities decide that England should continue 
to retain an adequate supply, it will be necessary to adopt 
still more energetic measures than those which have been tried 
in the past. No one can expect farmers occupied in earning a 
livelihood to breed horses without a profit. That would be 
making an unfair demand upon their patriotism. If they have 
to perform a service to the State, they must be assured of an 
adequate return. Fortunately, hunting still retains its popu- 
larity, and a way out of the difficulty may, perhaps, be found 
by following the advice of Lord Willoughby de Broke and 
encouraging the breeding of hunters, of which a considerable 
percentage would be useful as remounts. 


THE ROBE. 
1 saw Thy Robe, my God, the other day ; 
Over the earth It lay, 
A very miracle of light, 
Whiter than moon upon a winter night, 
Or snow new-fallen on a height, 
And yet shot through with every splendid hue, 
Gold, green and rose and amethyst and blue 
And the deep purple of the distant woods 
Where silence broods 
Against the soft Spring sky. 
And all my heart was one gieat cry, 
One longing just to touch It and so die. 
Alas, my hands! my hands were soiled and smeared 
With handling of earth’s pleasures and I feared, 
I teared too much 
The Holy Thing—— 
Sudden I heard a Voice Whose ring 
Smote tender, yet with accents of a King: 
“Fear not, O! my belovéd, kneel and touch !”’ 
In sheer delight 
I bowed me to Its high commands, 
And lo! my hands 
Against that perfect Whiteness were made white. 

Dorotuy FRANCES GURNEY. 


Never was the tragic irony of life more conspicuously 
exhibited than in the death of the Earl of Carlisle, which took 
place a few days ago. When he succeeded to the title, Lord 
Morpeth, as he then was, lay on a sick-bed from which he had 
little chance of rising. He has been practically dying during 
the months that have passed since he came into his inheritance. 
Those who knew the Earl of Carlisle personally will find in this 
a cause of lasting regret. We can scarcely avoid speaking 
about him as Lord Morpeth, because it was under that name 
that he developed so many interests and activities. He had 
seen active service, and yet his mind breathed the intellectual 
atmosphere of the day in which he lived. There was nothing 
that he liked better than to enter into a discussion of any new 
forces which were making themselves felt in the domain of art or 
letters. It is no wonder, because these were subjects that 
interested the whole of the Howard family. Many of our 
readers are, no doubt, familiar with the fine book of traditional 
and other songs which the preceding Earl printed towards the 
close of his life, with the pictures which he had drawn to amuse 
the children. There could not be a better grounding in litera- 
ture than a close acquaintance with the ballads and legendary 
songs of the English Border. 


A fine sportsman and a typical representative of an old 
Lincolnshire family passed away on Monday in the person of 
Mr. J. Maunsell Richardson, at the age of sixty-five. It will 
be remembered that last year, when Lord Lonsdale retired from 
the Mastership of the Cottesmore Hounds, Mr. Maunsell Richard- 
son accepted the Joint-Mastership with Major-General J. F. 
Brocklehurst. Unfortunately, he was not able to hunt. For 
some time past his health had been failing, and, although he 
seemed to rally a little before Christmas, his friends had reason 
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to fear the worst. He was one of the most thorough-going 
sportsmen of our time. He distinguished himself in athletics 
at Harrow, was a prominent cricketer at Cambridge, and at 
Cambridge also he began the career of gentleman-rider which 
made him famous. In 1870, he won the National Hunt Steeple- 
chase on Mr. Henry Chaplin’s Schiedam, and it was the first 
of many great performances, among which have to be numbered 
two Grand, Nationals. He was a keen hunting-man, and in 
1875, when the third Earl of Yarbdrough died, he took over 
the management of the Brocklesby Hounds, which he hunted 
himself for several years. 


The annals of hunting form a gallery filled with striking 
and popular figures, so that it would be invidious to say that the 
presentation made to Mr. L. Unwin on his retiring from the 
Tiverton Fox Hunt, of which he has been Master for nineteen 
seasons, is unparalleled. Masters of Hounds are usually popular, 
and among them may be numbered men whose names and charac- 
ters are loved and familiar far beyond the sphere in which they 
acted. Among them, however, Mr. Unwin is likely to take a place. 
It may be possible to equal, it would be an impossibility to 
surpass, the enthusiasm manifested at the meeting. Hunting 
men and women gathered from at least forty parishes which 
are covered by the Hunt, and they consisted of all classes. 
Farmers vied with landed proprietors to do honour to a man 
whom all equally respected. The proceedings were marked 
by a cordiality that sets its imprint on the tact and ability 
with which, during this long period, Mr. Unwin has discharged 
the onerous and often difficult duties which fall to be performed 
by an M.F.H. 


Good wishes will attend the great party of visitors, com- 
posed of eminent men selected from all the different tribes of 
politicians, which started for Russia on Tuesday morning last. 
It is made in return for a similar journey on the part of the Duma, 
and may be described as a courtesy which the Mother of Parlia- 
ments is paying to the youngest of her progeny. We have no 
doubt that those who form part of the deputation will have 
opportunities of learning in Russia many things that are valuable 
to us here. The prevalent idea of the Czar’s country is rather 
vague—a conglomerated entity of snow-covered steppes, 
Nihilists and Siberian prisons. The real Russia is very different. 
It is the great undeveloped land of Europe. Thousands of its 
acres are cultivated by a quiet and picturesque peasantry, who 
industriously follow their vocation and take very little interest 
in those Russian affairs which bulk so largely in the newspapers. 
Russia is a land of undeveloped resources, and it is no exaggera- 
tion to say that the greatest of these resources is to be found 
in that strong and potential peasantry, fitted as it is not only 
to make the soil productive, but to send vigorous recruits to the 
industries of the great towns Russia is pre-eminently a country 
for which a great future may be predicted. 


Agitation against aviation above Windermere continues to 
be carried on energetically, though not without some division 
among the residents. The small tradesmen appear to think 
that the aeroplanes would be an attraction to the one-day tripper, 
from whose custom they would reap advantage. This is very 
questionable, because aviation, so far, has not proved to be a 
source of considerable “ gate’’-money. The fact is that the out- 
sider who pays nothing can see just as well as those admitted 
to an enclosure. On the other hand, it looks as though the 
flying-men are likely to come up against the enactment which pro- 
vides that a speed of six miles an hour must not be exceeded on 
“The Narrows.’’ Canon Rawnsley brought the article referred 
to under the notice of the Board of Trade, and has received a 
promise that it will be kept in mind. The hydroplane rises 
from the water, and in order to do so must get up a speed of 
thirty-five miles an hour. This certainly would mean very 
great danger in a favourite boating resort. It might per- 
haps be worth while to take legal advice as to the inter- 
ference of the aviators with the traffic on the ferry-boat. 
This would seem to open a more practical line of objection than 
the sentimental one. At present the boat stops when the 
hydroplane is near, but passengers may fairly take objection 
to the delay. 


When salmon-fishing with the prawn it is a very common 
experience indeed to feel a sudden nip, to strike with all the 
expectation of that entrancing feeling to follow which means 
that the hook is fast in a good fish, and to experience instead 
that sad sense of disappointment familiar to all, as the hook 
comes back without any resistance. Then we reel in lugubri- 
ously, and at the end of the day say, ‘‘ Wonderful thing! There 
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it was ; the fish had nipped a bit clean out, all among the hooks, 
and never been touched at ali.” There follows the usual 
discussion on the cleverness of the salmon thus to evade the 
positive maze of hooks in the common prawn tackle. A pro- 
fessional fisherman, one who is an artist with the prawn and 
catches fish when others fail, has given an explanation of this 
which may perhaps be the true one. His idea is that the 
amateur, who has not constant practice in prawn-fishing and 
does not know the river bottom, is very apt to let his prawn 
catch in a snag of rock, there is a little tug, the prawn comes 
away and the rocky spike has taken a bit out of the bait, which 
the angler attributes to the nip of a salmon. He endorsed his 
view by saying, “I do not find the fish taking these clean nips 
out of my prawns. I wish more of them would try.” 


That mysterious and very horrible disease which has late] 
attacked so many of our trout, the blindness, with the fungus 
like growth over the eye, is surely to be attributed in large pa: 
to the abnormally high temperature of the water maintaine 
for many weeks together in the past summer. We have hear 
of it as being very bad on the Itchen, and the writer of this not 
has noticed it in places as far apart, and in conditions as wide! 
differing, as a small loch in Scotland and one of the renown 
trout streams of Hertfordshire. Of that river which used 
be so renowned for its trout, the Usk, the recentty-issued annu 
report speaks of large numbers of both salmon and trout dyi 
this death of blindness. It is not to be supposed that a dise: 
thus widespread should not have an equally widespread cau: 
and this we find most readily in the heat of the water. It is 
comforting conclusion, if we may accept it, for we have eve: 
reason to believe that such heat is quite unlikely to recur, a 
we may expect a recovery of the hygiene in the rivers. 
many of the cases there is no possible suspicion that the mu 
abused washings from the tarred roads can have been even 
contributory cause of the trouble. 


THE COUNTRY-TOWN AWAKENING. 
A chime of mellow bells, cockcrow, 
And mauve and yellow lights that show 
Through windy gaps in clouded skies. 
All dim and strange the old town lies, 
Deep shadowed by a purple height 
Where rise black towers against the light. 
Orchard and garden, halls of ease 
Begirt by dark mysterious trees, 
Still street and vacant council room, 
Out of a vale of twilight loom. 
Day creeps yet slowly down the slope 
O’er chimney stack and red-tiled cope ; 
But through a window here and there 
The magic of the early air 
In labour’s wakened homes is breathed. 
There comes a morning incense wreathed 
Gale-driven o’er cot and hall and spires, 
The hurrying smoke of breakfast fires. 

GERALD BULL. 


One or two fascinating glimpses of old London have lately 
come out in the course of certain otherwise prosaic law cases. 
The story of the first of them is that four hundred years ago, 
“in the three-and-twentieth yere of the raigne of our Sov’aigne 
ladie Elizabeth, by the Grace of God Queene of England, 
Fraunce and Ireland,” a prosperous citizen and Merchiant 
Taylor of London named Avenon left a little plot of land at 
Plaistow to provide twenty-four penny loaves a week for the 
poor, and if any balance were left over it was to be given for 
preaching a sermon every Ash Wednesday in the Parish Church. 
Time has changed everything since then. The plot of ground 
that used to be worth a rental of £5 4s. a year, now brings ina 
revenue of £360 a year; and the legal dispute was as to the 
manner in which the surplus should be applied. The other 
case was unfinished at the time of writing. It is that in which 
the Conservators of Mitcham Common seek to restrain a tenant 
from turning out horses and cattle to graze on the Comin. 
The claim ‘to turn out all commonable beasts without sunt 
was supported by documents, which included the Dom: «day 
Book. It appears that the ancient vill of Mitcham was di led 
into five parcels, of which a fifth was held by vassals who : »re- 
sented the ancient township. How far that right has en 
retained is, of course, the cause of the action. In the « urse 
of the trial, an Order in Council of the reign of James I. was «ad, 
which shows that “ lewd and idle persons ” haunted the — igh- 
bourhood then, armed with ‘‘ engines of poaching.” 
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FAILURE OF THE SWISS WIXTER SEASON. 


HIS year we have enjoyed the unusual privilege of 
seeing bright green fields in mid-January at a height 
of three thousand five hundred feet above the sea, 
and people who came to meet the snow and ice 
have been picking primroses instead—so several 

newspapers report—upon the slopes about the Lake of Geneva. 
rhe winter has got lost somewhere, and the familiar phrase 
of the hotelier, ‘‘ We never knew such weather before at this 
‘ime of vear,” has been really justified for once. All over Switzer- 
ind it has been the same, east and west, north and south— 
rm winds from the Atlantic, rain, fog, thaw, and only just 
ough frost at the resorts that lie above five thousand feet 

| provide a little inferior skating. 
' The disappointment of many hundreds has been keen, 
1 the loss to hotels and purveyors of winter-sport articles 
juestionably very large. For the great holiday rush is over 
>, and hundreds never put on their ski at all. The sleighs 
e hardly dared to show their runners; the peasants are 
ig all their carting still on wheels. They are content, how- 
r. “Quel bel hiver!” they say, thus adding insult to 


the majority know that the real snow hardly comes before the 
New Year. Christmas Week usually sees it, and by the time 
the great tourist army with two weeks at their disposal has 
arrived, there has been time for it to “ settle,” freeze into 
powdery crystals and get generally into good condition. Each 
fresh fall then adds to its perfection. But this year all these 
secondary falls have been rain or sleet. There was an early 
“chute ” in November, very heavy, though quickly disappear- 
ing; and since then there have been, in the Jura at least, a 
favourite ski-ing ground, as many as nine other falls, each one 
melting quicker than its predecessor. For the prevailing winds 
have been west and south-west, and the frost has been barely 
enough to keep the few available northern slopes (where the 
sun cannot reach{them during the day) in dry condition, even 
for the slowest ski-ing. The consequence is that the second 
instalment of visitors, who come for February, have been 
frightened away. The Jura hotels, usually crowded at this 
time, are fast emptying, and the carriages meet empty trains. 
The season, already half over, has been a very disappointing 
one—the worst for many years. Moreover, coming on the heels 
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injury. For the Basses Alpes, usually lying beneath ten feet 
ot snow at this time, are green and full of hints of spring flowers— 
a condition unknown in January for very many years. The 
hares are running over the upper pastures, fat and well fed. 
hey may be puzzled, but they like it as much as the peasants 
do. And all the summits of the Jura Mountains, usually crested 
and heavily “ corniced ” with creamy white, lie at this moment 
bare aud green, as one knows them in the beginning of April. 
Yesterday I picked a large blue gentian at a height of four 
thousand five hundred feet above the sea. There are patches 


snow, and drifts and occasional little fields of it, but all growing 

daily smaller. The very torrents are the torrents one knows, 

swollen .nd turbid, after the first spring thaws. 

Chai the exception of a fairly heavy fall just before 
ITISti 


everything that has since fallen from the sky—below 
fourth: and feet—has been rain, or rainy sleet with a few flakes 


ms Sno ixed here and there in mid-air, enough to permit 
p:, 1. igh hope as yet unfulfilled. Although a sprinkling 
D Visi come out at the end of November and early in 
e2em 


expecting to find the winter already in full sway, 


AN ALPINE 
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of two other indifferent ones, it has done Switzerland “much 
harm. Her reputation is in danger. On every side one hears 
men saying, ‘‘ Next year I shan’t risk it again. I shall go to 
Norway.” In Norway there is good ski-ing up to the close of April, 
and in some places even into May. The journey is longer, 
the sea portion is a nuisance to most, but the prices en pension 
compare favourably with Swiss hotel prices, and are even less, 
and a ski-er gets his money’s worth, at any rate. Now, at this 
very moment, writing in these last days of January at a height 
not far from four thousand feet, the sun blazes in a cloudless 
sky upon green fields and pine woods untouched by white, birds 
are singing, there are summery fleecy clouds just visible upon 
the distant Alps, and a mild south-west wind brings thoughts 
and feelings that belong to April. Spring is in the air. It 
seems absurd to talk of ski at all. And every morning the 
hotelier wrings his hands and taps the weather-glass and looks 
morbidly at the soppy rink. ‘“‘ It will come, yes, it will come,” 
he says, though with less conviction daily ; “ it will come in 
February. The winter is later than usual, that’s all. We 
always get it in the end!” Probably, too, he is right. 
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Like last year, there may be heavy snow—the heaviest 
of the vear—in March. But no one will be here to see it. After 
mid-February, besides, the heat of the sun is such that the 
surface of the snow melts rapidly between eleven and three 
o'clock, and, freezing again at night, offers a crust of icy hard- 
ness on which turning is difficult, skidding incessant and tumbling 
a dangerous and serious matter altogether. It is not ski-able 
snow. The Ski-ing, Jumping Meeting, held annually at 
Ste. Croiz in the Jura vaudois, and a meeting of recognised 


D. McLeish, 


importance, has already been postponed three times. It is 
usually held the first week in January. This year it may 
possibly not take place at all. 

If Switzerland wishes to win back its character, hotels must 
be built higher up the mountains—a couple of thousand feet 
or more. At a certain height, of course, there is bound to be 
snow and frost. Yet that means higher pension terms at the 
same time, for provisions have further to come. It also involves 
questions of inaccessibility. The Christmas rush of people 
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with a limited time at their disposal dislike an extra day 
added to their journey at each end. It makes a difference when 
a man has only two weeks to deal with. 

Reports from Eastern Switzerland have been slightly better, 
perhaps. The prevailing westerly winds that come from the 
Atlantic have passed across the great central glacier systems 
before they reach the Engadine and the Tyrol. They have 
been thoroughly cooled, whereas Western Switzerland receives 
their load of ocean moisture straight from the coast. No 
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mountains lie between. The Jura undoubtedly suffers in t's 
respect ; and many experienced people begin their winter seas 
east of Lucerne, and end it in the Jura on the way back 
England. This year, however, they are going home dir 
Reports have frightened them. And the crowds of foreig! 


waiting in Lausanne, Geneva, Montreux, Vevey and t'¢ 
numerous places along the shores of the lake have simply '° 
come further. The mountain hotels have lost thousands '” 


this way. The towns offer some attractions, at any rate; 
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a winter-sport hotel when there is no winter sport is one of the 
most dismal things one can well imagine. The proprietor 
has a very severe time of it. All blame him, directly or in- 
directly, for the bad conditions. “ As if I could help it, or 
change the weather!’ he apologises every few minutes. ‘‘ You 
might have told us,” is the illogical reply; “at least you might 
have warned us!’’ And he adds, “ It is the same everywhere. 
\ll Switzerland is the same. Such a year has never before been 
known!” For the favourable reports one reads in certain 
newspapers are a snare and a delusion. It may be noted that 
they are invariably undated. 

’ But, when the worst is said, it must be remembered that 
the winter is not yet over. Also—it is thoroughly ashamed of 
tself. It may make a violent effort to retrieve itself, and 
robably it will. There are still hundreds of hopeful men and 

omen who are waiting for that effort. ‘‘ For when it 
mes,” they say, “it will be terrible, and worth waiting 
i ALGERNON BLACKWOOD. 


IN THE GARDEN 


THE SNOWDROP. 

F all the flowers that come to us in the carly days of 
the year, none is more highly appreciated than 
the Snowdrop. The simplicity of its pure, glisten- 
ing white blossoms, swaying, sometimes none too 
gently, in the cutting winds of winter, appeals to young 

d old alike, and 
is a flower that 
; not, so far as 
know, a single 
uman enemy. 
Nor is it one that 
has any bad 
aits, unless the 
ndency of the 
bulbs of such 
species as Elwesii 
to die out under 
any except the 
most favourable 
conditions can b> 
regarded as one. 
Indeed, the Snow- 
drop is one of 
the easiest of our 
hardy plants to 
cultivate, and will 
thrive for several 
years at least 
under the most 
adverse condi- 
tions. 

Undoubtedly 
the most effec- 
tive place for 
this dainty little 
flower is the shrubbery, woodland or grassland, situations where 
the bulbs can be allowed to remain undisturbed and to multiply 
and increase in vigour year after year. There is a great charm in 
the contrast between the massive trunks of Elms and other trees 
of the woodland and this delicate-looking, though in reality hardy, 
flower that no other grouping, even that of the shrubbery and 
grassland, can give us. In the woodland, too, the dead leaves are 
usually allowed to remain on the ground, there to form miniature 
drifts that emphasise, as it were, the purity of the whiteness of the 
Snowdrop blooms. 

To the uninitiated all Snowdrops appear much the same, yet 
there is, on closer investigation, a good deal of difference between 
the various species, many of which are by no means well known. 
Our native Snowdrop, Galanthus nivalis, is, naturally, the most 
common of all, and the best for naturalising in the woodland 
or crass. It is a variable species, the best-known varicty being 
that with double flowers. There is also an extra large-flowered 
strong-growing variety of it known as G. n. Imperatii, which 
‘s worthy of inclusion in every garden, though as yet too choice 
for naturalising. Another variety of the common Snowdrop, 
narod G. n. octobrensis, usually flowers in November, but has a 
tenney to die out rather quickly in most soils. 

Next in popularity to our common Snowdrop is the large and 
bea’ tiful Galanthus Elwesii, a native of Asia Minor. This, like 
the . ommon Snowdrop, is very variable. It differs from the common 
one .n having green inner segments and bolder stature, and owing 
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to the latter feature it is, in many gardens, taking the place of 
G. nivalis. It, however, requires lighter soil and is not so useful for 
planting in grass, the bulbs having a tendency to become blind 
after they have been planted a few years. The variety known as 
G. E. Cassaba is even more vigorous than the type, the leaves 
and flower-stems, when grown in the rather heavier soil that it 
seems to require, frequently attaining a height of one foot. 

The Crimean Snowdrop, Galanthus plicatus, is known in many 
gardens in this country, its rather broad leaves with their plicate 
or folded back edges rendering it quite distinct. It does not, 
however, flower so freely in many places as G. nivalis and G, 
Elwesii. There are several other lesser-known species and a great 
number of varieties, most of which are too rare and expensive to 
allow of them being generally grown. One of the most beautiful 
of these is Galanthus Allenii, which has very broad, arching leaves 
and large blossoms. It needs a warmer position than most other 
Snowdrops. For some years past a few enthusiastic cultivators 
of these flowers have raised hybrids by crossing several of the species 
named above, but none of these that I have seen surpass for general 
utility and beauty the two species nivalis and Elwesii. 

To ensure the bulbs flowering well another year it is essential 
that they be well and gradually ripened after their flowering period 
is over. H. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 
FLOWERS IN SNow. 

S1r,—Herewith I enclose for your consideration a striking proof of the 
unusual winter we 
have had, and still are 
experiencing Here 
in Somersetshire, are 
to be seen out of 
doors, Violets, Prim- 
roses, Jasmine, Ane- 
mones, Snowdrops 
and Christmas Roses, 
while, as seen in the 
photograph, rosé 
shoots are several 
inches in length, and 
Elderberry well 
in leaf \t the same 
time snow lies from 
nine to twelve inches 


deep CYRIL GRANT 
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Ovurpoor FLOWERS 
IN Mip-WINTER 


Sir,—I am sur- 
prised to find that 
your correspondents 
have not mentioned 
St. Brigid Anemones 
among their lists of 
outdoor flowers for 
mid-winter. In my 
garden I find that 
they flower from the 
IN JANUARY. beginning of Decem- 
ber and go _ right 
on until late spring. They certainly do not bloom profusely during the winter ; 
but I can always get six or eight blooms at a time, and they last a long time 
when cut. In the spring they come forth in their glory. They are among the 
easiest flowers to grow, as any light soi] suits them, and once put in, they come 
up year after year.—M. S. K., Gloucestershire 

[The St. Brigid Anemone is a very capricious plant. In those gardens 
where it does thrive it is, as our correspondent states, very easily grown ; 
but in a good many gardens it is very difficult to grow.—Ep ] 


AGRICULTURAL NOTES. 


THE LIVESTOCK OF ENGLAND. 

HE Agricultural Statistics for 1911, of which Part I. has 

just been issued, are of much more than usual interest 

In the first place, it is shown that the surrender of land 

under cultivation to waste is a thing of the past. There 

is still a decline in the cultivated area, it is true, amounting 

to 51,272 acres ; but as there is an increase in hill-grazing, 

the withdrawal of land from agricultural or pastoral purposes has 
been, in round figures, 20,000 acres. About this Mr. R. H. Rew says 
that, “‘ broadly speaking, this loss of agricultural land may without 
much hesitation be attributed mainly to the extension of the towns 
and the demands for more and more of the surface of the country 
for residential, manufacturing, mining, railway and other purposes.”’ 

AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGs. 

Between 1903 and 1909 there was a steady decline in the 
number of holdings exceeding one and not exceeding fifty acres. 
Thanks to the working of the Small Holdings Act, a change began 
in 1909, which has been continued up to the present. The number 
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returned in 1911 was 250,166 as compared with 245,102 in 1908. 
Of the total number of holdings in Great Britain, 11°73 per cent. 
are owned by their occupiers, and the vast majority of these are 
small holdings 
CEREAL AND Root Crops 

Che total area under cereals has decreased, but the area under 
wheat in Great Britain shows an increase of 97,184 acres, which 
is distributed over all the English districts except the West Midlands 
and the South-West, and over Scotland, but not Wales. The 
year’s area of wheat is the greatest since 1899, when 2,000,000 
acres were under this crop as compared with 1,906,038 in I9gII. 


lhe largest increases were in Essex and Lincolnshire. Less area 
was devoted to barley than at any time since these returns 
began to be made The area under oats shows a loss on balance, 
although there are more districts where an increase has occurred 
than where there has been a shrinkage Potatoes were a more 


extensive crop than in 1911, and the mangold area showed an 
increase, and that of turnips and swedes a slight decline 


HORSES 
It is in regard to horses that the most disturbing facts are 
revealed There is a reduction in the number of unbroken horses 


under one year, which points to a very serious decline in horsc- 
breeding as an agricultural industry The reduction in I9II was 
5,333, but this shrinkage has been going on since 1905. Mr. Rew, 
commenting on the table, says, “‘ these figures clearly suggest a 
declining demand for horses,’’ and he goes on to explain that the 
substitution of motors for horses is affecting the local demands, 
and the markets abroad are not being extended, so that there is 
no stimulation to the breeding of good horses in this country 
SHEEP AND PIGs 

It would appear that the farmers are turning from sheep to 
cattle, as both last year and this there has been a falling off in the 
total number The most serious feature is the falling off in the 
number of ewes kept for breeding rhe diminution in the breed- 
ing flocks in 1911 was greatest in England and least in Scotland 
The reduction is attributed by many of the collectors to the drought 
prevailing in the late spring and the consequent bad outlook for 
keep There has been an increase in the number of pigs, which 
has reached the high level of 1908 The only county which does 
not show larger numbers is Shetland Every county of Great 
Britain except London returned larger numbers of breeding sows. 
Mr. Rew sums up the situation in the following sentences: ‘‘ There 
can be no question that the decrease of the young horses is of serious 
import [The cattle figures are distinctly favourable, while the 
increase of breeding sows, it is to be hoped, may augur a permanent 
extension of pig-keeping, which has of late years failed so markedly 
to keep pace with the increased demand Sheep-breeding appears 
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for the time to be deciining, but the high level reached in 1900 
was perhaps somewhat exceptional, and the loss of ewes may hav 
been due more to seasonal causes than to deliberate reduction 
The increase of cattle-breeding, and especially of dairying, may 
perhaps, in some cases, involve the abandonment or reduction 
of sheep-breeding, but there is as yet room enough for the extension 
of both on the land of Great Britain.’’ 
CATTLE. 
In regard to cattle, the returns are much more satisfactory 
The total returned in 1911 was 7,114,264, the largest yet recorded 
Moreover, it is largely made up of an increase in the milking herd 


QUAINT CANADIAN 
FLOWER NAMES 


. . 

Gill-over-the-Ground Skullcap Pelican-flower 
Nancy-over-the-Ground Lady’s Slipper Bearwood 
Creeping Charlie Lady’s Smock Yellow Boy 
Nimble Kate Pearl Buttons Dog-wood 
Jack-in-the- Pulpit Silken Snood Cat-brier 
Skunk Cabbage Gnome’s Necktie Cat-gut 
Carrion-flower Moccasin Flower Cat-nip 
Coral-root Hen-and-Chickens Crowfoot 
Brown-eyed Susan Dog Rose Hawkweed 


Rattlesnake Plantain Cuckoo-flower 
Humming-bird’s Trumpet Horse-heel 
Golden Butterfly Deerweed 
Dragon’s Blood 


Black-eyed Susan 
Golden Jerusalem 
Blue-eyed Mary 
Bouncing Bet 
Innocence Pussy’s Paws 
Sweet Cicely Bird’s Eyes 
Wood Nymphs Calf’s Head 


Pussy’s Ears 
Dragonhead 
Green Dragons 
Goat’s Beard 


Bishop’s Cap Mule’s Ears Lion’s Heart 
Huntsman’s Cap Wolf's Bane Beaver- poison 
Side-saddle flower Hound’s Tongue Partridge Vine 
Sun-dew Lizard’s Tail Adder’s Tongue 
Foxglove Elephant’s Head Fawn Lily 


HEREVER you journey in Canada you will hear on 
every hand quaint and uncommon names given to 
many of the wild flowers which flourish in such 

profusion in this land of sunshine. All these nicknames 
are wonderfully applicable, containing as they do a 
reference to some trait or peculiarity of the plant denot 
such, for instance, as Gill-over-the-Ground (Nepeta Glechoma 
a little emigrant from Europe, that does indeed run all “ over 
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ADDER’S TONGUE. 
(Evythronium gigantzum.) 


eround ” in May, its bright blue flowers and aromatic leaves 
minding one that it belongs to the mint family. In reality, 
iis name is derived from the French gzz/er, and refers to its former 
in the preparation of ale, while Gerarde claims that “ boiled 
in mutton-broth it helpeth weake and akeing backs.” Another 
name for this plant is Creeping Charlie. Closely allied in name 
to Gill-over-the-Ground is Nancy-over-the-Ground (Tiarella 
unifoliata), an exquisite white foam-flower called by Linnzus 
after “a little tiara,” and by the vox populi after its custom of 
carpeting the earth. Nimble Kate (Sicyos angulatus) sur- 
mounts all obstacles and covers waste places with its leafy 
trails and cucumber fruits. 

Jack-in-the-Pulpit (Arisema triphyllum), that renegade 
cousin of the lovely arum lily, is literally “‘ a brother to dragons,” 
for he decoys unsuspecting insects by 
hundreds to their doom within the lethal 
chamber situated at the bottom of his 
“pulpit.” The Skunk Cabbage (Sym- 
plocarpus foetidus), whose brilliant yellow 
spathes decorate the swamps in early 
spring, and whose foul smell is loathsome 
to all higher organisms, is a relation of 
“ Jack’s,”” and the Carrion-flower (Smilax 
herbacea) is its counterpart in evil odour. 
Thoreau compares the smell of these 
unpleasant plants to that of “a dead 
rat in a wall.” 

The Coral-root (Corallorrhiza innata), 
a dweller in moist, shady places among 
the British Columbian hills, is a queer plant 
impossible to mistake, for its roots, which 
are exactly like branches of coral, are 
composed of white, blunt fibres, and it has 
no leaves, the flowers growing in a raceme 
on single fleshy stems that are clothed 
with closely-sheathed bracts. The Coral- 
root is a saprophyte, and lives upon the 
dead and decomposing forms of other 
plants, instead of manufacturing its own 
upbuilding materials out of the carbon 
dioxide of the atmosphere ; and because 
it is such a degenerate of the beautiful 
family of orchids, Nature has taken away 
its foliage and its chlorophyll and only 
left it sufficient branching extensions at 
base to secure it in the soil. 

Of flowers called by feminine names 
there are many. Brown-eyed Susan (Gail- 
lar‘ia aristata) is a native of the Rocky 
Mountains, while her cousin, Black-eyed 
sus in (Rudbeckia hirta), who resides on 
prairie lands of the North-West, 
tra els East and South in bundles of hay, 
to he annoyance of thrifty farmers, who 
dr d the introduction of this bold weed 


GOAT’S 
(Spive@a aruncus. ) 


BROWN-EYED 
(Gaillardia aristata.) 





BEARD. 


SUSAN. LADY’S SLIPPER 


(Cypripedium pubescens.) 


among their crops ; in some districts both ‘‘ Susans”’ are called 
Golden Jerusalems. Blue-eyed Mary (Collinsia parviflora) is 
more gentle in her ways, and her fragile flowers of heavenly 
hue are well named Innocence in the West. Bouncing Bet 
(Saponaria officinalis) is a stout buxom plant with pinkish 
blossoms, sometimes called Soapwort, because its leaves make 
a soap-like lather when splashed in water; and Sweet Cicel\ 
(Osmorrhiza longistyla) is a dainty lass with fern-like leaves, 
anise-scented roots and ephemeral flowers that show their white, 
wistful faces wherever the Wood Nymphs (Dryas octopetala), 
resting upon their beds of silver-backed foliage, hark to the 
piping of Pan. 

Numerous are the plants called after wearing apparel, such 
as Bishop’s Cap (Mitella Breweri), so called from the form of its 
seed-pods ; Huntsman’s Cap (Sarracenia 
purpurea), a pitcher plant, also called 


the Side-saddle Flower, with dull red 
blossoms and curious hollow leaves that 
hold water. Of this swamp plant it has 
been written: 
What’s this I hear 
About the new carnivora ? 
Can little plants 
Eat bugs and ants 
And gnats and flies ? 
4 sort of retrograding: 
Surely the fare 
Of flowers is air 
Or sunshine sweet ; 
hey shouldn't eat 
Or do aught so degrading ! 
A sweet secretion, partly intoxicating and 


partly soporiferous, on the pitcher’s rim 
draws insects to a Henker’s Mahlzeit, fo: 
once within the trap, egress from which 
is guarded by down-pointing hairs, th 
flies, after vain attempts to escape, drop 
into a watery grave at the bottom of the 
pitchers. Another carnivorous plant is 
the Sun-dew (Drosera rotundifolia), a 
little bog herb which actually eats and 
digests insects with the help of a gastric 
juice. Other similarly-named plants are 
Foxglove, Skullcap, Lady’s Slipper, Lady's 
Smock, Pearl Buttons, Silken Snoods, 
Gnome’s Necktie, a handsome cherry- 
tipped Eriogonum which has earned this 


quaint name because of the emerald 
green “necktie,” or tiny bunch of leaves, 


which is set just where the little stems 
of the individual flower-umbels spring 
from the top of the main stalk; and 
the lovely rose-striped Moccasin Flower 
(Calypso borealis), a treasure-trove in 
the mountain forests, where the bright 
brocade of blossoms is woven with the 
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tints of sunset skies, and all the outward seeming of the gorgeous 
pageantry is as a parable of life spent upon the shining hills 
of heaven. 

The names of animals have been quaintly applied in many 
instances to plants of all kinds. For example, there is the 
Hen-and-Chickens (Dudleya Sheldoni), a Californian stonecrop 
which has earned this peculiar sobriquet on account of its habit 
of producing a circle of tiny plants ‘around the parent one. 
There are many species of Dudleya, and most of them have 
fleshy leaves, covered with a dense white bloom. Dog Rose and 
Rattlesnake Plantain are both familiar titles, but Humming- 
bird’s Trumpet (Zauschneria californica), that exquisite scarlet 
fuchsia which is the glory of the dry hillsides on the Pacific Coast, 
and Golden Butterfly (Calochortus clavatus), a canary-coloured 
tulip whose splendid blossoms are often four inches in diameter 
in El Dorado County, are not so well known. Then there are 
the Pussy’s Ears, very hairy little members of the lily family ; 
and Pussy’s Paws, a queer Purslane whose flowers resemble the 
soft pink “ pads ”’ of a cat’s foot ; Bird’s Eves and Calf's Head, 





DOG-WOOD. 
(Cornus Nuttallii.) 


Mule’s Ear’s, Wolf’s Bane, Hound’s Tongue and Lizard’s Tail. 
Elephant’s Head (Pedicularis groenlandica) is an odd Alpine plant, 
very abundant at Banff in the Rocky Mountains, which derives 
its name from the close resemblance of its blossoms to a miniature 
elephant’s head, the flat forehead, long drooping ears and curving 
trunk being all perfectly outlined; and Pelican-flower (Ortho- 
carpus) is a fragrant bloom with a large pouch and queer slender 
beak suggesting its name. Both of these are remarkable plants. 
Bearwood or 
Yellow-Bov. the 
“sacred bark” 
of the Fran- 
ciscan Fathers 
who founded 
the first missions 
on the Pacific 
Coast, is a 
Rhamnus; and 
Dog-wood 
(Cornus Nut- 
tallii) is the most 
gorgeous inhabi- 
tant of Western 
Canada, a huge 
shrub or tree 
bearing masses 
of immense 
flowers (it is 
really the large, 
snowy bracts 
surrounding 
the flower- 
clusters which 
give it such a 
magnificent 
appearance) that 
in May set a 
coronal upon 
British Colum- 
bian woods. 
There are also Cat-brier, Cat-gut and Cat-nip. The first- 
named is a vicious Smilax, armed with so many green prickles 
that it was the cause of Brer Rabbit’s remark that he was 
“bred en bawn in a brier-patch.”” The Cat-gut is a Tephrosia, 
a cousin of the Wistaria, which has earned this uglv name because 








CORAL-ROOT. 
(Corallorhiza innata.) 
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its fibres are so tough that they could easily be used for violin 
strings, and it also possesses the peculiarity that its leaves “ go 
tosleep” each night by turning on their own bases and lying along 
the stem; while the Cat-nip (Nepeta cataria) is a joy to all 
members of the feline tribe {rom the high-bred Persian to the 





WOOD NYMPH. 
(Dryas octopetala.) 


plebeian tabby. Crowfoots and Hawkweeds are prolific every- 
where, and so are the Cuckoo-flowers. Dragon’s Blood, a 
geranium ; Dragonhead, a mint; and Green Dragons (Arisema 
Dracontium) are all notable plants ; so, too, are Goat’s Beard, a 
fine feathery Spireea Aruncus; Horse-heal, with its medicinal root ; 
and Lion’s Heart. The Beaver-poison (Cicuta maculata) bears 
the brand of Cain in the purple streaks on its branching stems ; 
while the Partridge Vine (Mitchella repens), with its glossy 
evergreen leaves, pink-tipped waxen bells and coral fruits, hangs 
like a beaded rosary about the altars set on the everlasting hills. 

A very lovely flower among those called after animals is the 
Adder’s Tongue, or Dog’s-tooth Violet, the first name referring to 
the pointed anthers, six in number, that are extremely con 
spicuous, and the latter one to the white bulb, which is supposed to 
resemble the canine teeth of adog. This Erythronium giganteum 
blossoms at the edge of the avalanches in the Selkirk Mountains 
where at high altitudes you will often see numbers of its pale 
green leaves forcing their way up through the soft snow 
covering, and myriads of its bright yellow flowers rising 
but a few inches above the carpet of ice crystals. Late at 
evening, when beneath the star-sown purple of the sky 
you return from making some Alpine ascent, the pur 
flames of the golden lilies, that gleam along the brink of 
the trail, illu- 
minate your path 
down through 
the valleys with 
their radiant 
lantern bells as 
they swing gently 
to and fro at 
the bidding of 
the breeze that 
blows un- 
ceasingly off the 
wide white 
névés; but it is 
when the = sun 
floats fuli 
masted in the 
heavens that the 
royal splendout 
of these vast 


Oe a ; 
re companies ol 
; . glorious flowers 
LF ¢ is seen in fu 


7 £ perfection. 

4 Deerweed 
or Broom 
(Hosackia) wave 
graceful wands 
of orange-flecked 
flowers along t! 
hedgerows! 
May: whil: 
the Fawn Lily, with its twin erect leaves shaped like th 
listening ears of a fawn and spotied in like fashion, closes 
the list of the best-known “animal flowers” which grow 
in Canada and on the Pacific slopes to the south of that 
favoured land. Jutta W. HENSHAW. 


GNOME’S NECKTIE. 
(Eriogonum umbellaium.) 
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HE §lanthorn - jawed, 
black -a-vised moun- 
taineer, Gioachino, our 

head -cacciatore, entered and 

stood, cap in hand, inside the 

door. ‘‘ But, yes,  signori,”’ 
said, ‘‘ of a surety the chase is casily arranged. The snow 
5 thickly on the higher summits, the chamois have descended to 
vere in sheltered nooks the herbage is but partially covered 
en so the way is far and hard. The signori must be prepared 
-an early start and a stiff climb.” 

The signori made light of both, and the stars were stiil shining, 
ugh a faint greymess on the horizon heralded the approach 
dawn, as we stumbled down the steep track from the Casteilo 
d struck across the plain to a rocky spur of the mountain chain 
\ich formed its western wall. 

A famous guide and stalker was Gioachino; more than once 
s offices had been requisitioned in a neighbouring valley by 

Royalty itself. Contrary to the accepted form of “the still 
hunt,’ Camillo and I were to share his services. ‘‘ For it will 
be infinitely more agrecable if we chase together,’’ cxplained the 
captain of Bersaglicri. 

The air was raw, hoar-frost lay thick upon boulder and bush ; 

s we began the steep ascent the short, wiry turf was slipperv as 
ice. A bright red flush rose over the castcrn sky, a moment later, 
from behind the mountain rampart, the sun shot up, a ball of 
fire. The mists of morning vanished ; each rocky pinnacle stood 
out hard and clear against a pale blue sky. Upward, ever 
upward, we toiled ; the slippery turf gave way to cqually slippery 
shale. 

** And here, signori, you will be pleased to halt for a moment 
while | go forward. For round that rocky buttress one sees the 
peaks which the chamois most frequent.” 

We stretched our aching limbs at full length on a sunny, flat- 
topped boulder, and watched Gioachino’s cautious advance. 
Telescope slung over his back, he noisclessly crept round the great 
shoulder of rock. Minute after minute passed ; the exercise had 
been severe, the sun’s warmth was gratcful ; a delightful drowsiness 
was stealing over me when, as silently as he had vanished, Gioachino 
reappeared. The first glimpse of his cager face and glowing cyes 
banished all thought of slumber—we sprang to our feet. “‘ Si, 
signori,” he hissed in a tense undertone, ‘‘ they are there, high 
above, gambolling like kittens. Now follow, but in the name of 
every blessed saint I adjure you to be wary. We will ascend by 
the watercourse, thus shall we take them in flank.”’ 

Slowly, slowly, with infinite caution, we followed him round 
the rocky spur and dropped to earth behind a pile of boulders. 
Silently the telescope was passed from hand to hand. Yes, not 
a doubt about it—high up on a grcen shelf in the cliff which closed 
in the col frisked half-a-dozen chestnut brown dots, while on a 
jutting point of rock, his rigid body outlined against the pale blue 
sky, a sentinel stood motionless. 

“Tf only they be not too light-hearted,’’ muttered Camillo, 
and skip away ere we approach.” 

“In a moment they scttle down and seck repose,’’ whispered 
Gioachino. And even as we gazed the rapid movements ceascd. 

“Now!” On hands and knees, taking advantage of each 
stone and bush, we crawled in single file to the watercourse whose 
steep banks sheltered us from the keen-eyed quarry above. 

Up, up—beads of peispiration stood on my brow, my breath 
came in gasps. At last. ‘“‘ Aspett’!’’ breathed Gioachino, ‘‘ we 
are close upon them; here I take an observation.”’ 

With immense precaution he pulled himself up the steep bank, 
and inch by inch raised his head until his eye was over the brink. 
For a long moment he gazed, then he turned with blank face and 
motioned us upward. We mounted to his side. ‘‘ No need for 
great care,’ he muttered, bitterly; ‘‘the accursed ones are 
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It was too true. There, seventy yards in front of us, was the 
crecn shelf, the sentinel rock—but the shelf was untenanted, the 
watcher had fled. 

__ ““ Nevertheless ’’"—thus Gioachino wound up a fine flow of 
highly unparliamentary uttecrance—‘‘ I do not believe that the 
evi ones suspected our presence, otherwise would we have heard 
the sentry’s warning whistle. It is but caprice which has moved 
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them onward. There! said I not 
"he clutched my arm in 
frantic excitement, ‘See them on 
the neck !”’ 

I followed the direction of his 
gaze and caught a glimpse of the 
brown specks making their way along a narrow ridge which 
coanected the mountain on which we stood with a higher peak still 
further to the west. Staying but a moment to refresh ourselves 
with a deep draught of good red wine from our flasks, we started 
in pursuit. A stern chase is a long chase, and in this instance it 
proved an incredibly hard one; but at last, after hours of painful 
toil, we got within range of our quarry. Simultaneously ow 
rifles spoke—two chamois fell dead in their tracks. A loud shout 
of triumph from Camillo; we rushed forward and fell on our 
knees by the side of the corpses. 

““ What a magnificent head! My friend, I congratulate you !"’ 

“And yours is almost equally good!” 
vloated. 

“ Halte-la! You are our prisoners!’’ rang out a stentorian 
voice, in the language of the Gaul 

We jerked up our heads in amazement, to encounter the stern 
gaze of a heavily-moustachioed licutenant of French infantry. 
Two privates stood by with carbines levelled at our heads, three 
other men in uniform came sprinting up the stcep hillside. 

Absorbed in the pursuit of their quarry, the stalkers had been 
most successfully stalked. 

** Name of a hundred little devils ! 
spluttered Camillo in his own tongue. 

The lieutenant looked at his corporal and shrugged his 
shoulders. ‘‘ Italian contrabandists !—if not worse,’ he added, 
significantly. ‘‘ March!” 

““One moment,”’ I interposed ; ‘‘ if we have erred, it was solely 
from ignorance of the frontier-line. 1 am English—as a nation 
we reverence all law x 

The Frenchman threw up his arm with an imperative gesture. 
“ Reserve your defence for the proper quarter. March!”’ 

Here was a pretty kettle of fish. ‘‘ And my leave expires 
to-morrow,’ murmured Camillo, with careworn countenance. 

Again the lieutenant glanced at his subordinate. ‘‘ Spies ! 
This is an international affair,’’ he said in a tense undertone. 

My preoccupation was principally with our slain. ‘‘ Surely 
you will not thus abandon them ?’”’ I cried, looking wistfully at 
the fast-stiffening bodies. 

“Fear not,’’ replied the officer, sternly, ‘‘ proofs shall not be 
wanting to secure your conviction. March!” 

And march we did, dejectedly and disgustedly, for many a 
weary mile, before we reached the blockhouse on the mountain 
flank. Had the aspirations which Gioachino growled into his 
ragged black beard been heard in the proper quarter there would, 
for the lieutenant, the corporal, the privates, their relatives to the 
third and fourth generation, and for the entire French nation, 
have been no salvation in this world or in the next. 

““ And whom have we here ?’’ queried a stout, red-faccd man, 
emerging from the blockhouse entrance. 

The lieutenant saluted. ‘“‘ Italian poachers, mon capitaine. 
Behind are two deceased chamois, the proofs of their guilt. Spies 
are they also if I mistake not.”’ 

!”? cried the captain, “‘ this is then an international 


so? 


Together we 


What does this mean ?”’ 


“* Dieu ! 
affair !’’ 

““ Spies!’’ shouted Camillo, furiously. ‘‘ I am an officer of His 
Majesty Il Re Vittorio Emanuele’s —th Regiment of Bersaglieri. 
In the ardour of the chase inadvertently we crossed the frontier. 
He who doubts my word shall later be called upon to pay me full 
satisfaction !”’ 

““ And in me, Monsieur le Captaine ’’—at the sound of my voice 
the Frenchman started violently and turned his eyes upon me ina 
puzzled stare—‘‘ you sce that Englishman to whom, a weck or two 
ago, in a little drawing-room of Monte Carlo, you gave a handful 
of 1.0.U.’s as the result of a friendly game of baccarat. He who 
believes the word of my friend, Captain Camillo di Campobeilo 
shall noi be called upon to pay further satisfaction.” 

The officer’s crimson countenance became a mottled purple 
For an instant we looked into eack other’s eyes, then he rushed 


forward and seized my hand. ‘“ Dieu des dieux!’’ he bellowed, 
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working it up and down pump-handle fashion, “it is le brave 
Monsieur D. Ah, what joy to meet you again, monsieur! Enter, 
but enter, I pray you, and let us drink a little glass together. As 
for you, mon lieutenant,’’ he wheeled angrily upon the crestfallen 
young man, “ you have, allow me to tell you, been guilty of a 
grievous error, of a well-nigh fatal mistake. It is such rash acts 
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is this of yours, my friend, which make for the severance of alliances 
between nations, and which, without doubt, endanger the peace 
of the world. To have subjected an Englishman to such an indignity 
is indeed a crowning indiscretion. Of what were you thinking ? 
Could you not have given even one quite little reflection to the 
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Entente Cordiale ? 


MAJOR C.S. CUMBERLAND’S COLLECTION. 





PAMIR ARGALL. 


Ovis ammon Poli. Length, 55%in.; circumference 
1642n. ; lip to tip, 431m 


HIRTY-FIVE years ago travelling in unknown regions 
was much more of an undertaking than it is at the 
present day. There were vast blank stretches on 
even the best maps, and the attention shown to new 
specimens of natural history was confined to a very few. 

Nowadays, despite the unveiling of Lhasa and the completion 
of the Trans-Siberian Railway, Asia still remains to some extent 
a land of mystery. In the seventies and eighties the mysteries 
which veiled it were even more profound. Practically nothing 
was known in this country of the interior, and, with the excep- 
tion of a few enthusiasts, even less interest was taken. Of 
modern big-game-hunters in Chinese Turkestan and the Pamirs, 
Major Cumberland may rightly be described as the pioneer, 
for I believe he was the first Englishman to shoot the great sheep 
whose heads provide the finest trophies of which a man may 
dream. His collection comprises a variety of some sixty specti- 
mens, of which considerably more than half came from Asia. 
His first trip after big sheep was made in 1874, he having 
killed many varieties of Asiatic game, including oorial, markhor, 
ibex, bears, etc., in the intervening years. The Hundes district 
of Chinese Thibet was at that time one of the best hunting 
districts in Asia. Being under the rule of the Dalai Lama, a 
good deal of diplomacy had to be employed before the Governor 
of the country would grant a stranger leave to shoot. Owing 
to the tactlessness and stupidity of a young officer who was 
engaged on survey work, shortly after Major Cumberland’s 
visit there the whole of this fine territory was absolutely closed 
to foreigners. When he went, however, after some days devoted 





ARGONE 
Hybrid between Ovis 
hodgsoni and O. vignii. 





SIBERIAN ARGALI 
Ovis ammon typica. Length, 564in. ; corcum- 
ference, 18}in. ; tip to tip, 334in 40in. ; circumference, 19in 
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THIBETAN ARGALI. 


Ovis ammon hodgsoni. Length 


to parleying, the Jompoon, or Governor, said that, with certain 
restrictions, he might stay and shoot for ten days. On his 
second day’s hunting he killed two sheep (Ovis Hodgsoni), afte1 
a difficult stalk. He eventually killed six more, when, as he 
was running out of supplies, he struck camp to return to the 
Niti Pass, on the British frontier, and on the way shot half-a 
dozen good burhel (Ovis nahura). 

Having been eight years with his regiment in India, he 
went home on leave, but only remained a short time, as the 
Afghan War broke out, and he returned on the chance of getting 
to the front. In this he was successful, but was sent home on 
sick leave after a year’s active service. Shortly afterwards his 
regiment was ordered to England, when he exchanged to th 
30th Regiment in order to finish his service in India and get 
back to its big game. In 1883, having obtained four monthis’ 
leave, he set out for Ladak. His main object was to kill Ovi 
Hodgsoni. Having come across one herd, he stalked then 
killing two rams. With this herd was a beast he took to be a 
shapoo (Ovis Vignii). The herd broke up, and by great good 
fortune he came across a big ram and the supposed shapoo thx 
following day within easy range. He killed them both with 
a right and left, but on going up to the latter he found it to be 
an “‘ argone’; that is, a cross between a shapoo and an argali 
of which very few have been killed. The skull is larger than 
that of an ordinary shapoo, while the horns are thicker and 
rounder. The derivation of the word is interesting, being 
originally applied by the Ladakis to a Thibetan Buddhist who 
has turned Mahomedan, so coming to mean any hybrid 





rSAINE. SHAPOO. 
Bos sondaicus. Length, outside curve, 25}in. ; circum 
ference, 17}in.; tip to tip, 13in. ; widest inside, 24in. 


Ovis vignit. 
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Major Cumberland undertook his chief expedition in 1888, 
when, having retired from the Army, he was in a position to 
fulfil his long-cherished ambition of returning home vid the 
Pamirs, Russian Turkestan and the Caspian. After a long 
delay he procured his passports, and in the spring of that year 
started with his friend, Captain Bower. Apart altogether from 
sport, the journey of the latter would furnish the subject of 
an epic. Mr. Dalgleish was murdered by a Pathan named Dad 
Mahomed in the Karakoram Pass, the murderer escaping. 
Captain Bower was sent to capture him. One would suppose 
that to find the proverbial needle would be a comparatively 
simple matter compared with the difficulties of finding a single 
man in the wilds of a country the size of Central Asia; yet, 
ifter almost insuperable obstacles, Dad Mahomed was arrested in 
Samarkand. During this trip Major Cumberland covered a great 
leal of unexplored ground and killed some poli on the Tagdum- 
bash Pamir, after which he marched to the Karakash River to 
ry for a Yarkand stag (Cervus yarcandensis). He was fortu- 
,ate enough to kill one, though these stags are hard to obtain. 
[hey are found in the Tarim Valley and Maralbashi, are a light 
ed fawn in colour, and grow long, shaggy coats in winter, the 
idult stags usually carrying five tines on each antler. The 
suide he secured while in pursuit of these animals brought his 
rained hunting-eagle with him. The bird is usually carried on 
. crutch before the horseman. When a herd of gazelle (Gazella 
utturosa) are sighted, he dashes towards them at full speed, 
\olding the eagle close to his breast. The curiosity of the gazelle 
isually holds them until the hunter is within a hundred yards, 
vhen they dart off. The eagle is then thrown forward, and 
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their tracks were seen in the snow near the camp, they did not 
molest the ponies which were turned loose at night to graze. 

In 1894, there hung in the British Museum the head of 
a large sheep, supposed to be Siberian, of which little was 
known. Major Cumberland determined to obtain specimens, 
and through a friend of his secured information which settled 
his plans. This friend, a great traveller, while passing on an 
old tea route from Pekin through the Gobi Desert to the Altai 
Mountains, saw bands of large sheep. It was winter, and he 
was pressed for time, so did not hunt them. He told Major 
Cumberland, who obtained passports and started for Moscow. 
From thence, vid Omsk and Ongadai, he reached Koshagatch, 
which is situated on a plateau some five thousand feet above 
sea-level between Mongolia and Siberia. Three days later he 
killed the first Ovis ammon to be secured by a white man, and 
wounded another, which he subsequently obtained. The stalking 
is extremely hard, the air at seven thousand feet being as clear 
as at eighteen thousand feet further south. The conditions of 
animal life, too, are the same here as at the greater altitude. 
The skylines are undulating, with but little cover, and the 
least unusual movement is detected by the sheep. Being 
satisfied after ten days’ stalking from this camp, he returned 
by a roundabout route to Ongadai. The country is beautiful, 
being very like Scotland, with forests of cedar and fir and fine 
moorland plateaus. Camping near a little tarn, the traveller 
killed a good roebuck and saw some stags. The horns of these 
animals, when in the velvet, are much prized by the Chinese, 
who make them into medicine. One Kalmuk chief kept a number 
of the poor brutes in a paddock, and sawed their horns off 





SWAMP DEER, 
Cervus (Rucervus) duvauceli. Points, 5+6 > length 
39}in. ; circumference, 5in.; span, 37 hin. 


THAMIN. 
Cervus (Rucervus) eldi. Length, 37in.; 


Cervus yarcandensis. 


flaps in an apparently clumsy manner after them, close to the 
ground. He does not “ stoop,” like a falcon. He catches his 
quarry by the rump and throws him off his legs. Unless, how- 
ever, the hunter is up and off his horse very quickly, the gazelle 
shakes the eagle off, which remains screaming angrily on the 
ground without making any attempt to retake his victim. 
They also catch hares, foxes and, in the Thian Shan, roedeer. 

The district in which Major Cumberland hunted these gazelle 
deserves a word. Fringing the river’s bank is a narrow strip 
of herbage ; beyond is that desert known as the Takla Makhan. 
Years ago, according to the legend, it was a fertile district, 
ruled by two kings. They, however, though much beloved 
by their people, incurred the wrath of Heaven. A mighty 
south wind blew, the sky grew black and an immense sand- 
storm laid waste the country. Ever the air grew thicker and 
thicker, darkness covered the face of the land, till at length none 
lived. The sky grew clear again, the sun shone, but only on a 
trackless desert, uninhabited, without cities, villages or rivers, 
save one alone, whose course had moved far to the north, the only 
living things to be seen being a few horses and camels which had 
escaped the general destruction, and whose descendants, unlike 
the wild stock of many shades of colour, are yet to be found 
reaming in herds about the desolate waste. 

Near this place Major Cumberland obtained news of tigers 
(Velis tigris mongolica), and tried hard to get one, but they are 
Wanderers on the face of the earth, never stopping long near a 
kill, and he was unsuccessful. They are not so dangerous, 
a parently, as the Indian tiger, man-eaters being unknown, 
tough a case is recorded of one man being attacked ; and though 


circumference, 5in.; span, 31}in 


every year before they had completely grown. Major Cumber- 
land subsequently killed a stag, but had a great misfortune 
after leaving Tomsk, for all his heads, obtained with so much 
difficulty, were stolen and never recovered. He accordingly 
returned in the following year, but, though killing some better 
sheep, was not lucky with either deer or roe. 

Having killed wapiti and moose in Manitoba, in 1906 he 
determined to hunt in Burmah. His chief object was to secure 
a tsaine (Bos sondaicus) or Burmese bantin, which figures in very 
few collections. These animals inhabit dense jungles of teak and 
endive, and are usually hunted in the rainy season, which is 
a sufficient excuse for their continued existence. The cows 
are reddish in colour; the bulls vary. After some bad luck 
and hard work, early on Christmas morning Major Cumberland 
found some tracks leading into a deep nullah. On looking 
cautiously over the edge he saw a fine bull standing within easy 
shot and dropped him. Elephants, strictly preserved, began to 
be a nuisance round the camp at night, so the tsaine were left in 
peace. He later secured a good specimen of the thamin (Cervus 
[Rucervus} Eldi), named after Captain Eld, who wrote of them 
about 1840. These creatures have the unenviable distinction of 
carrying the nastiest venison in the world, and as they drop 
their horns in the late spring and only carry them during the 
hot season they are seldom found in collections of big game. 

The swamp deer (Cervus [Rucervus] Duvauceli), which 
sometimes approximates very closely to the thamin in horn 
growth, is found in the whole of the sub-Himalayan regions 
of India. The best heads are obtained in the Central Provinces, 
where they do not inhabit swamps as elsewhere, but are found 
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feeding in open glades early in the mornings and retire during 
the daytime to the thick jungle. Major Cumberland during a 
shoot in the Mandla district secured some fine specimens, one 
with a broken antler for many years holding the record. Two 
have since been killed which slightly exceed it in measurements. 
The mithan (Bos [Bibos) taurus) or gaur of Assam is a little 
snaller than the ordinary bison, with less opaque and rather 
better horns. As a rule he only charges when too sick to get 
away, whereas a buffalo will sometimes charge when unwounded. 
A few years ago Major Cumberland, wishing to complete his 
collection of Indian game, joined a forest officer at Suddia, and 
camped on a tributary of the Brahmaputra. His host accom- 
panied him, but had to return after two days (during which 
some buffaloes were killed), leaving behind his elephant and 
natives. The Mirri, as the natives are called, burn patches of 
jungle, and in these openings the game is found. Riding on 
an elephant, for shooting otherwise, owing to the long grass, 
was impossible, Major Cumberland saw a fine bull mithan 
standing about eighty yards off and fired from his pad. He 


wounded the animil. which dashed into the jungle. Then 
comes the exciting part of a hunt. The Mirri, who are 
good trackers, stark-naked, precede the hunter. If the 
wounded beast spots them, they dash across in front of 
the latter. The mithan, if he plays the game according to 
the fules, follows them, and gives a good broadside shot. 
In the above case this is what happened. The Mirri drew 


the wounded bull, which was “jumped” once in front 
of Major Cumberland, who killed it about ten yards off. 
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It is impossible in the short space of this article to do more 
than mention other specimens in the collection. There are a 
tiger, a good yak’s head from Thibet (Bos [Poephagus] grunniens), 
markhor (Capra falconeri cashmiriensis), various ibex (Capra 
sibirica), a good barasingh (Cervus cashmirianus), Indian and 
Thibetan antelope (Antilope cervicapra—Pantholops hodgsoni), 
Indian gazelle (Gazella bennetti), Mongolian gazelle (Gazella 
gutturosa), Eastern Caucasian tiir (Capra _ cylindricornis), 
sambhur (Cervus [Rusa] unicolor), tahr (Hemitragus hylocrius), 
chital (Cervus axis), Carpathian red deer (Cervus elaphus), 
African trophies from the Sudan and East Africa, which include 
a couple of the very uncommon white oryx (Oryx leucoryx), 
an Addra gazelle (Gazella dama) and a good specimen of the 
waterbuck (Cobus defassa). 

To conclude with the sheep. No one who has studied the 
greater varieties can fail to have noticed that whereas the poli 
and ammon are seldom very much knocked about at the tips, 
the Hodgsoni almost invariably, in the case of an adult ram 
(like the bighorn of North America), have several inches missing. 
Now, the two former varieties have horns which do not interfere 
to any great extent with their power of sight, whereas the 
anmon, whose horns “ do not form more than a complete circle,” 
must find his field of vision considerably curtailed by their 
tips. Major Cumberland’s theory is that the tips are purposely 
broken off to enable their owner to get a clear view of any 
impending danger, and though at first it may appear a some- 
what exaggerated idea, a closer investigation renders it not 
unlikely. FRANK WALLACE. 


THE COTSWOLD HOUNDS. 


Hit Cotswold Hounds hunt a portion of the huge 
territory once claimed as hunting-grounds by the 

Earls of Berkeley and their successors, the Lords 
Fitzhardinge. Kennels were built in Cheltenham by 

Earl Fitzhardinge. Every other month the hounds 

came from Berkeley to Cheltenham, and hunted what we know 
now as the Cotswold and North Cotswold countries. But in 
1857 Admiral Berkeley, afterwards Lord Fitzhardinge, gave up 
the Cheltenham country to Mr. Colmore, who in 1858 bought 
Lord Gifford’s pack from the Vale of White Horse. In 1868 
Lord Coventry formed what we now know as the North Cotswold 
country, but then called the Broadway. Sir Reginald Graham, 
in 1871, was the first Master of the Cotswold country as it is 
at the present time. A committee of the Cotswold Hunt 
bought the greater part of Mr. Colmore’s hounds, which were 
selected for them by the new Master, Sir Reginald Graham, 
and from that pack the hounds now in kennel are descended. 
The pack that Sir Reginald Graham began with had in it a great 
deal of Lord Henry Bentinck’s and Mr. Chaplin’s blood, and 
this is what we might expect from Sir Reginald Graham's well- 
known liking for that strain. Further back, in Mr. Colmore’s 
time, we find Lord Poltimore’s sires used rather freely, and some 


of the pick of the Milton hounds of the day. But when Si: 
Reginald Graham was settled in the Mastership he made great 
and judicious use of the kennels of his three neighbours and 
intimate friends—Lord Coventry, whose judgment of a horse 
or a hound has never failed him, the cighth Duke of Beaufort 
and Lord Fitzhardinge. The Cotswold is unquestionably a 
very severe country upon hounds. They must have undoubted 
quality and yet great stamina. Not oaly are the hills steep 
but the principal fences are stone walls, which hounds must 
fly as well as horses. From the Burton Blankney and Polti 
moze blood in the kennels there was plenty of quality. Sir 
Reginald Graham and his successor, Mr. Summer, grafted on 
it hounds from packs noted for stoutness and drive, which were 
great characteristics of the North Cotswold (Lord Coventry's), 
Lord Fitzhardinge’s and the Badminton kennels of those days 
The foxes of the Cotswold country are wild and stout, and often 
give long runs. Like all hilly countries with a light soil, the 
quality of the scent varies a great deal. There are days when 
hounds can burst up their fox in twenty minutes, and there are 
others when the closest hunting hounds can hardly hold to the 
line. But the Cotswold country is not all hills; there is a strip 
of strongly-fenced vale, extending from Cheltenham town to 
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ewkesbury Park. There are some good, small coverts in this 
uuntry, but naturally foxes generally run from these to the 
lls. Since the present Master, Mr. H. O. Lord, took the 
uuntry the foxes have been so well preserved that a portion 
f the country, enough for two days a week, has_ been 
nt to Mr. Elwes. Besides 
hoosing the hounds Sir Regi- 
iid Graham did the Hunt 
nother very good turn—he 
engaged Charles Travess as 
rst whipper-in and kennel 
huntsman. Charles Travess 
came from the Worcestershire 
to the Cotswold, and retired 
in 1908, one of the _ best 
and most respected huntsmen 
of his day, either in the kennel 
or the field, leaving Charles 
Beacham, for many years his 
right hand and first whipper- 
in, to carry on the tradition of 
his kennel management. The 
Cotswold hounds have there- 
fore been fortunate in having 
but two huntsmen and one 
system in the kennel for over 
fifty years. 
Thus it comes about that 
there are many packs which 


have been established for a W. A. Rouch. SPARKLER, Copyright. and stamina are both needed, 


much longer time than the 

Cotswold which have not the family likeness derived from the 
lines of breeding. Speaking generally, the Cotswold pack 
has made less direct use of Belvoir blood than most of the kennels 
whose inmates we have described lately; and, indeed, if we 
look at the hound lists for 1908, 1909 and 1g10, we shall find 
only one couple by Belvoir sires in it. Lord Fitzhardinge’s, a 
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neighbouring pack, has been freely used. His hounds are bred 
largely from their own sort, with a considerable infusion of Lord 
Bathurst’s V.W.H. pack as an out-cross. Again, if we look at 
the pedigrees of those hounds which were obviously favourites 
with the Master and huntsman, such, for example, as Sheldrake, 
responsible for four couple of 
the 1909 entry, we note that 
he is by the Crawley and 
Horsham Sheldrake, and that 
he comes of a long line of 
well-known working hounds in 
that kennel, which began as 
far back as a big entry in 1878 
by Bramham Moor Racer, 
which included Saucebox, the 
founder of this noted Crawley 
and Horsham family of fox- 
hounds. Or, again, we find 
Sparkler, whose portrait is one 
of those selected for this arti- 
cle, which goes back through 
V.W.H. (Cricklade) Harper to 
the Oakley Dancer and so to 
the Lord Henry Bentinck’s 
blood, which lies at the foun- 
dation, as we have seen, of this 
Cotswold pack. 

I have already said that for 
the Cotswold country quality 


and perhaps we could not pos- 
sibly illustrate the qualities necessary and achieved by the modern 
Cotswold hounds better than by inviting a study of the bitch 
pack grouped on the flags as portrayed in the accompanying 
photograph. Generally speaking, groups of foxhounds, however 
attractive, are less instructive than studies of individual hounds ; 
but in this case so happily has the character of the pack been 
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caught by the artist, so fortunate was he in the moment chosen 
for the picture, that we see before us a bitch pack for a hill 
country such as any Master or huntsman might wish to see 
coming to his horn. The quality, the keenness, the size and 
substance and the necessary bone are all to be noted ; nor does 
the suggestion of the unseen qualities of drive, perseverance 
and intelligence seem wanting from this bird‘s-eye view of the 
Cotswold bitch pack. To turn from the general view to particular 
instances, we shall not fail to notice Ruler with his bone and great 
depth through the heart, which, as well as his powerful loins 
and quarters, tell of the qualities necessary to hunt a stout 
Cotswold fox up those sharp slopes. As one looks at him there 
seems something familiar about Ruler’s head, and glancing up, 
my eye falls on a portrait of the Warwickshire Tuscan. A glance 
at Ruler’s pedigree shows whence he got that wise, square, 
smooth head, for he is a grandson of Warwickshire Tuscan. 
Another hound of note in the kennel is Warden, who goes 
back through three generations of noted Heythrop hounds 
to Belvoir Stainless, one of the most beautiful, as well as one of 
the most noted, workers of his day in the Duke’s kennel—a 
notable instance of the way in which Belvoir blood adapts 
itself to its environment, since to become famous in the Heythrop 
kennels hounds, we may be assured, must be steady and patient 
in their work, and yet so handy that they will bear lifting 
over some of the less favourable tracts which occur in the 
Oxfordshire ploughs. Turning to the bitches, we note the first 
prize winner at the Puppy Show of 1911. Wisdom, though in 
her first season, is a striking combination of substance and 
quality. Her photograph speaks for itself. Anyone who looks 
at it can see the well-laid shoulders, the depth through the 
heart, the spring of the ribs and the propelling power of the 
loins and quarters. Moreover, she has what every hound- 
breeder looks for in his bitch pack—a sufficiency of bone. 
Power without heaviness, stamina without coarseness and 
keenness and intelligence of look which tell of the born fox- 
catcher are all here. She is one of a litter including Whynot, 
Wisdom, Wishful and Wilful, all by a hound as attractive for 
his looks, as good in his work—the Meynell Whynot. This 
last-named hound is probably the best son of Belvoir Vagabond, 
and has a distinguished descent on the paternal side from 
Grove Harkaway, and through his dam, South Cheshire 


THE FOOD 


UR knowledge concerning the food of birds is very 
vague, and except in the case of a few species, the 
food of which has been investigated to a limited 
e x- 
tent, 

it rests on sup- 
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Wayward, goes back through Talisman, one of the best of the 
old Warwickshire hounds alike on the flags and in the field, to 
Belvoir Gambler. Enough has been said to show what a finely- 
bred pack the Cotswold is. Looking back, we see at the founda- 
tion those Fitzhardinge hounds which have been for many 
generations bred for their work, their nose and their music. 
No good hound in the Berkeley Castle kennel has ever been 
drafted for his looks, or, rather, his want of them, and it is well 
that some kennels should disregard the less important points 
of looks and colour in favour of the indispensable qualities of 
nose and tongue. 

But once having laid a foundation of hounds bred for their 
work alone, we can turn to Belvoir, a kennel whose fortunate 
circumstances and abundant walks enable them to select both 
for work and for looks. A long-descended pack like the Belvoir 
has the advantage of giving permanence to the most valuable 
qualities of the foxhound, while their adherence to their own 
sort stamps upon the products of the Belvoir kennel that in- 
describable look of race and quality which is their inalienable 
characteristic. Take Vesta, which brings in, through Grafton 
Villager, the Belvoir Vagabond strain, which had already 
proved itself of value in the kennel. The Cotswold hounds, 
then, offer us an excellent study of a pack adapted by successive 
Masters-—Mr. Colmore, Sir Reginald Graham, Captain Summer, 
Mr. Hicks Beach, Major de Freville, Mr. Algernon Rushout 
and the present Master—all of whom have been interested in 
hounds, and have striven, with the help of their two huntsmen, 
Travess and Beacham, to breed a pack suitable at once to 
overcome the difficulties and make the best of the advantages 
of the Cotswold country. But, after all, the real test of a pack 
of hounds is the sport they show. If they can hunt and kill 
foxes, we may be sure that they are good hounds, and suited 
to the country. Nor have the Cotswold ever had a bette: 
testimony to their excellence than the story of the sport which 
Mr. Lord has shown since he took over the hounds in 1904; 
and I am sure that when this account of the Cotswold hounds 
is read, as one may venture to hope it will be, in Indian 
bungalows, the sight of the hounds here portrayed will recall 
to many a soldier or civilian serving his country in exile happy 
days with horse and hound on the Cotswold Hills and in the 
Cotswold Vale. X. 
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owl tell of their flesh-eating habits. The nightjar also, with 
its very wide mouth, bordered on each side by stiff bristles, 
is especially adapted for catching insects on the wing. The 
aquatic food 
habits of the 
duck may be dis- 
cerned in the 





position and 
chance obser- 
vation. Since 
about the year 
1885 there have 
been isolated at- 
tempts to find 
out exactly what 
birds feed on; 
the sparrow, 
wood-pigeon, 
rook, starling, 
black-headed 
gull and lark 
have al] been 
subjected to an 
investigation ex- 
tending through- 
out the year, and 
a limited amount 
of information 
has also been ob- 
tained about the 
food of other 
species by an 
¢Xamination of 
the contents of 
their stomachs. 
Apart from in- 











transverse horny 
lamelle along 
the edges of its 
bill, these acting 
as a strainer, 
allowing the 
water to eScape 
while retaining 
the solids. In 
many birds the 
cesophagus, or 
gullet, is dilated 
to form a crop 
This is notably 
the case with 
vultures, whose 
opportunities for 
feeding are un- 
certain, so that 
when food is 
found, they 
gorge them 
selves, and the 
crop acts as 

storehous¢ 
from which the 
food can Db: 
digested a 














vestigations such Fic. 1.—FOOD OF STARLINGS DURING APRIL. leisure. On tl 


as these, some 

indication of the food habits is afforded by the various structural 
modifications that have taken place in birds by means of which, 
they are specially adapted for feeding on certain substances. 
For instance, the hooked beak and sharp claws of the falcon and 


other hand 
in omnivorous, fruit-eating and insectivorous birds there 
no crop, as the food supply is fairly constant and taken in sma 
quantities. The grinding stomach, or gizzard, varies considerab! 
in the thickness of its walls. In the raptorial and fish-eati 
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birds, it is a more or less membranous 
cavity, owing to the easy digestibility : 
of the food; but in the graminivo- ¢- See wo 
rous birds the muscular walls are 
very thick, for the purpose of grind- 
ing the seeds. In this connection it 
is interesting to note that a seagull, 
which had been fed on barley for 
some time, developed a thick-walled 
eizzard. In nature, such changes in 
diet are known to occur, the classic 
example being the mountain parrct of 
New Zealand, which has changed its 
(ood from nuts to the fat of sheep. 
It is a matter of general belief 
iat of late years the food habits of ' 
veral of our birds have changed, 
‘tably the starling. This bird, 
hich was formerly considered almost 
itirely insectivorous, has been the 
ibject of much complaint lately, 
ving to its being injurious to seed r I 
heat. Investigations which are now eo 
progress indicate that this com- 
aint is well founded. Fig. 1 shows 
me of the stomach contents of star- 
igs during the month of April. In 
e first column are particulars con- or - 
rning the bird—date killed, place, Lire dena = eka 
x, reference number, weather and 
‘ality—which are useful in esti- 
ating its economic value. The 
tomach contents have been divided 
p, with reference to agriculture, 
into three main divisions—injuries, benefits 
and the two former subdivided into vegetable 
matter. 
The 
barley and 


and neutral 
and animal 


figure shows 
wheat, but 


that starlings eat seed corn, both 

the damage to seed wheat is even 
greater in the autumn. It is probable that this change 
habit is due to the great increase in the number of 
starlings, especially in the migrants arriving here in the autumn 
from Northern Europe. As the supply of insects has not in- 
creased at the same rate as the starlings, the latter have been 
forced to make up their food from other sources. It is possible 
that in their search for food they have acquired a taste for seed 
corn, for when it germinates sugar is formed, which gives it a 
sweet flavour. That taste influences the choice of food has been 
shown in the case of rooks by some German investigators, who 
found that corn treated with aloes to give it a bitter flavour 
was avoided by birds. The same investigators also tried the 
effect of colour, and found that rooks preferred seed dyed a red 
tint to that which had been treated with Prussian blue. This 
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2.—FOOD OF STARLINGS IN MAY 
point had been noticed before by Gilbert White, who, in his 
“ Natural History of Selborne,”’ says that birds always ate his 


red currants before they took the white. 

There can be no doubt that the food of any species of bird 
varies considerably under different conditions. The kind of 
food available depends to a large extent upon the time of year, 
and this is particularly noticeable in connection with insect-life. 
We see from Fig. 1 that the food of starlings in April includes, 
besides corn (col. 1), wire-worms, chick-beetles and a few weevils 
(col. 4); with an occasional daisy-head (col. 3). Whereas 
in May (Fig. 2), carabid-beetles (heads) and _ soldier-beetles 
(col. 2), caterpillars and chick-beetles (col. 4) are to 
form the basis of the diet, being eaten both by and 
voung alike. 

Again, the food will vary according to the locality frequented 
by the bird, as shown in Fig. 3. The birds numbered 45 and 46, 
killed on grass-land, had taken for the most part staphylinid 
and carabid beetles and their larve (col. 2), ants, small snails 
and weevils (col. 4), and spiders (col. 5). Number 42, from the 

farmyard, had been feeding on oat 


seen 


old 


fe husk, straw and clover pods. In 
as anihial some cases the food also varies with 
ans Weg the age of the bird, and this is 
BS especially noticeable in larks, the 


young being fed almost entirely on 


; insects, while the old birds feed mainly 
on weed seeds. 
In order to make a definite 


statement as to the exact food of a 
bird and to form an estimate of its 
economic value, we need to have a 
series of field notes, coupled with an 


exact investigation of its stomach 
contents extending throughout the 
year. If we depended on either 


alone, we might be led to erroneous 
conclusions. For example, in the 
case of a rook pulling up young swede 
plants to get at wire-worm on their 
} roots, from observation only, we 
e- 

on the other hand, relying on dissec- 
tion alonz, we should savy that it 
was extremely beneficial. But by a 
combination of these two methods a 
fair estimate of the case can _ be 
arrived at. If such investigations 
were carried out, as can be done by 
» Os a research station with the aid of 
naturalists’ societies and farmers, we 
should have a sound foundation on 
which to base our laws concerning bird 
protection Joun HamMMonp. 
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ALKLAND PALACE shares with Stirling Castle the importation of the new ideas. First, however, can be set down 

honour of having introduced the Renaissance into a brief outline of its history and ownership. Falkland is now 

Scotland from France. Its importance in the history not much more than a village, but it was once a place of great 

of Scottish architecture cannot therefore be exag- importance, for the Kings of Scotland, notably James III. 

gerated, and the bulk of our space must be given to IV., V. and VI., stayed there frequently. The chief pictur 

this phase of its significance and to some consideration of the which is called up in the mind by the name of Falkland is on 
man who seems to have been chiefly responsible for the which we owe to Sir Walter Scott—the murder of David, Duk 


of Rothesay; by Robert 
Duke of Albany. In a low 
and dark room in the “ Cross 
House’ on the east side it 
is said that David was 
slowly starved to death. But 
the visitor need not be 
harrowed. Until compara 
tively recent years the sit: 
of the tower in which lh 
died had not even bee 
guessed. It was built by tl 
Earls of Fife, and at th 
time of Rothesay’s deat! 
none of the existing palac: 
had been built. Owing 
however, to the researche 
of the late Marquess ot 
Bute, the position of the old 
tower has been clearh 
established by excavation 
It stood almost due north 
of the Cross House. The 
main feature of this earl 
castle seems to have bec 
the round tower, to whic! 
references are made in the 
Exchequer Rolls. In 153 
the “toure”’ is described 
as having “ presonis and 
closattis,”” 7.¢., prisons and 
rooms, but after 1540 it 
disappeats from ken, and 
possibly was demolished as 
soon as the new Palace was 
completed. 

The Cross House, to 
which the legend of! 
Rothesay’s death has been 
attached, and the adjoining 
galleries shown on the plans 
were not begun until 1512 
and did not reach completion 
until some years later. Time 
and fire dealt very hardly 
with them, but the Cross 
House was admirably rebuilt 
a few years ago under th: 
direction of Mr. Kinross 
We are, however, anti 
pating, and must return t 
earlier history. About 142 
James 1. took off the he: 
of Murdo, the son a! 
successor otf Robert 
Albany, and annexed Fa! 
land to the Crown. |! 
would seem, however, tl 
it was not until James IJ 
~opyrighs THE ENTRANCE TOWER OR FORE ENTRY. “COUNTRY LIFE reign that the King saw t 
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wisdom of building a fine palace in the place where he 
hunted, for the east wing is probably of his time, and 
was altered during the last half of the fifteenth century. 
On his death the Queen - Mother made some alterations 
to it, and this wing was then used as an extension of 
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the old castle. James IV. continued the work of alteration 
anc began the south wing, which was finished by his 
unhappy son, to whom we owe the splendid decoration of 
the north front of the courtyard. In 1601 the first Viscount 
Stormont acquired the castlestead. From his family it passed 
to the Dukes of Atholl in 1696, and from them to the Skenes of 
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Halyards in 1746. In the last century it was acquired by Mr. 
J. Bruce, from whose family it was bought by the late Marquess 
of Bute in 1887. His second son, Lord Ninian Crichton 
Stuart, M.P., now holds it as keeper under the Crown, and his 
seat, called House of Falkland, is near by. So much for 
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the ownership of the Palace, which during the time of its 
building was exclusively royal 

In a history so peculiarly stormy as that of the Scottish 
kings it is natural that Falkland should have been the scene 
of turbulent doings. For James V., while he was, during his 
minority, under the control of Douglas, Earl of Angus, the 
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Palace was no more than a 
prison. From it he escaped 
one May night in 1528, and 


riding to Stirling, asserted his 
kingship and broke the Douglas 


voke. Falkland, too, was the 
scene of his death after the 
crowning disaster of Solway 


Moss, and of many an anxious 
council of his widow, Mary of 
Mary Queen of Scots 
hunting-box in 
her less harassed days before 
Darnley’s murder. It was from 
Falkland that her son, James 
VI., rode on the expedition 
that ended with the mysterious 
tragedy of the Gowrie con 
spiracy. Both Charles I. and IT. 
made short stays there; but all 
these Royal comings and goings 


Cruise. 
used it as a 


are a part of the history of 
Scotland rather than of Falk- 
land, and are stated thus in 
bare outline, so that we may 
get to the history of the 
Palace itself. 

The plan of many great 
Scottish houses is to a large 
extent dictated by the incor- 


poration ot an early keep ol 
L-shaped tower, and the de 
fensive character of the latte: 


often affected the architec- 
tural treatment of the build 
ings added. At Falkland, 


however, the military character 
of the building is but slight. 
The Palace was designed 
from the start on a courtyard 
plan. 
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Though the entrance tower or fore entry has a brave and 


frowning air, the fact that no portcullis was ever provided 
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proves that the 
country seat rather than of 

was uppermost In its 
builders’ minds. This towe1 
standing at the south-wes 
corner, has marked resemblances 
not only to the north-west par 
of Holyrood (see COUNTRY 
LIFE, July 15th, 1911), but als 
io the entrance gateway o| 
Stirling Castle as it was whe: 
drew it at the end ; 
the seventeenth century 
Though it was begun at th: 
same time as the chapel, i 
was not finally completed 

its minor details until 162 
The work at Stirling was begu 
by James IV. in 1496, an 
the south front of Falklan 
may approximately | 
regarded as contemporary. | 
remains purely Scottish in it 
details, but unusual in the d 
position of the buttresse 
though the canopied nich: 
and pinnacles recall parts « 


castle 


Linlithgow Palace. The fi 
windows on the upper flo 
light the great room whi 


MacGibbon and Ross descril 
as the hall. It is, howeve 
certain that it always serv: 
the same use that it does no 
namely, as chapel, and th 
the hall was across the cow 


yard on the north range 
buildings, since destroy 
This great hall is a puzz 


It was built originally as 
existed in 1461. It 


largely altered, if not rebuilt, in 1511, but there is no reco 
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of its destruction. There was a great fire in the reign of 
Charles II., after which the whole Palace was in a dilapidated 
state until the first restoration by Mr. Bruce. It is likely, 
therefore, that during the days of its dishonour the north range 
served as a quarry for the neighbourhood, which would explain 


why only the foundations remain. Confirmation of the fact that 
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Sopyright. SOUTH FRONT AND 
the present chapel was built for religious use originally may be 
found in the emblems of the Passion carved on the corbels 
under the niches of the south side. The old chapel stood 
between the east range and the tower of the original castle. 
It was in use until 1531, and was repaired in 1541, but 
we have no later record of it, and it was probably demolished 
with the old castle tower. Slezer’s views of 1696 show 
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nothing of the north wing, but his picture of the east and 
south sides of the quadrangle (now reproduced) is highly 
instructive. The present chapel, dedicated to St. Thomas, 
was conveniently placed with regard to the hall on the 
north and the private apartments in the east range, 
which are now roofless and ruinous except for the rebuilt 
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“Cross House,”’ adjoining which were the King’s own rooms. 
The interior of the chapel is of unusual inierest. The wood- 
work of its ceiling was executed in 1540, and although the ribs 
may have been painted at that time, it was not fully decorated 
until the reign of Charles I. The open screen at its west end 
is an addition of the seventeenth century, probably done 
during the reign of James VI. and I. The accounts show 
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that considerable repairs were done in October, 1616, for the 
King’s visit. The late Marquess of Bute had the whole 
Palace extensively repaired under the superintendence of 
Mr. John Kinross, R.S.A., whose work is uniformly 
servative and admirable. Among the lovers of architecture 
in the last generation, none was more munificent than Lord 
Bute. [Equipped with a wide knowledge of archeology, he gave 


con- 


THE 


Cen” THE CROSS HOUSE FROM 


much personal attention to excavations and other methods of 
research, and the present condition of Falkland Palace owes 
much to his enthusiastic care. The chapel was in parlous 


case The ceiling beams were rotten in parts; but 
rather than renew them throughout, Mr. Kinross put in 


steel girders above them and hung the oak beams from them. 
The family pew, the pulpit with its canopy and the panelling 
at the east end which serves as reredos, were pieced with new 
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restored. 
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apartments by the royal ladies unperceived, if they used a passac 
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vool where necessary. Best of all, the vigorously painted 
yatterns which adorned the ceiling and wall were very well 
It is amusing to note that the original artists had 
yainted windows on the north wall, which is windowless. At 
he west end is a gallery which could be reached from the privat: 
hat opened on to the upper side of the chapel ceiling. Befor: 
leaving Mr. Kinross’ work reference 
must be made to the refitting of th 
entrance tower as a residence for L¢ rd 
Bute’s factor. The new panelling 
etc., has all been richly designed an 
wrought to accord with the old work 
In the two rooms at the top 
wooden ceilings One has be 
painted in the Jacobean mann 
which we observed at Pinkie Hou 
(CountRY LIFE, August 12th, ror1 
and very well done. The decorat 

of the other, however, is not in 
same traditional manner, but rev: 
original and personal work of a ve 
high order, as will be seen fr 
the two illustrations now giv 
It would be difficult to find 
other modern work which so nea 
approaches in feeling t 
spiritual fantasies of that m 
amazing of English symbolis 
William Blake. The painting 
done between 1894 and 1896 by } 
Andrew Lyons, and the scheme 
colouring is simple and strong. 
is, however, in the masterly « 
ception of the designs fitting 
panels that the likeness to Blak: 
to be seen, and the credit for thi 


due to David Scott, R.S.A., \ 
flourished from 1806 to 1849, 
on whose work they are ba 


Among the subjects of the panels 
are “The All-sustaining Hand,” 
‘“ The Footprint of the Omnipote: 
“The Procession of the Unkn 
Powers,” ‘‘ The Astronomer ” 
designs illustrating parts of “The 
Pilgrim’s Progress.”’ 

At this point we may express our 
gratitude to Mr. Kinross for the help 
he has given us in the writing of 
this article, not only by the supply of 
useful information as to dates, but 
also by the preparation of the very 
valuable plans now reproduced. The 
history of Falkland Palace has been 
much confused by various mistakes 
in the references to it that exist in 
books on Scottish architecture, and 
now for the first time Mr. Kinross’ 
researches have made possible the 
publication of plans which faithfully 
represent its growth. The peculiar 
significance of Falkland Palace, how- 
ever, is not in the fine south front, 
but in the work done by James V. 
between 1539 and 1542. MacGibbon 
and Ross, in their monumental work 
on the Baronial Architecture ol 
Scotland, exhibit considerable irrita- 
tion with Billings, an earlier worker 
in the field, for his emphasis on 
the French influences on Scottish 
building; and we too have been 
rebuked by a_ correspondent for 
a similar attitude. Whatever the 
weight of that influence on the 
simpler castellated types of building, 

a a this much at least is incontestable, 

that while the Renaissance reached 
England by way of Italian workmen like Torrigiano, who 


made the tomb of Henry VII. for Westminster Ab)ey, 
in Scotland the new ideas came direct from France his 
was natural enough, because the influence of France on 


Scotland was the outcome of centuries of political frend 
ship confirmed by a joint hostility to England, the conimnon 
enemy. When, therefore, this alliance was cemented by the 
marriage of James V. with two French princesses in turn - te 
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first only lived long enough to accounts, but no doubt of 
reach her new home—it was Italian origin, modelled some of 
in the nature of things that the decorative features under 
the King should _ beautify Martin and Roy. Unfortu- 
in the style of France the nately, we lack space to show 
palaces for his Queen. His a picture of the very notable 
work at Falkland was similar ‘Caichpule,” or tennis court, 
in intention to that at Lin- built 1539-41, but we hope to 
lithgow, devised to add to the return to it in detail in a 
comfort of the palaces, a mark future issue. 
of the growing taste for more It now becomes necessary 
luxurious living. It consisted to examine what evidence 
in chief of the completion of remains of the actual course 
the “Fore entry,” the decora- of building about this time. 
m and completion of the The Royal building accounts 
ridor on the north side of for the year 1529 show that 
south wing, the refronting only thirty-five pounds was 
the courtyard side of the spent at Falkland. In 1531-32 
t wing and possibly some part of the Falkland account is 
rk, of unknown extent, to headed, “‘ The expenses made 
hall wing on the north, in Falkland in beting and 
The two remaining sides pointing of the new work and 
the courtyard show this old chapel.” This, however, 
orative Renaissance work, could not have been a very 
y like that of the same serious business, for the total 
period at Stirling. The earlier money spent, inclusive of a 
meillioned windows retain a sum for work at Stirling, was 
G thic appearance, but the but- only two hundred and sixty 
tresses are treated as a double pounds, while about eighteen 
clissical order with trusses hundred pounds more went on 
below the cornice. On the Holyrood. The details of the 
plinths under the columns account show that most of the 
occur alternately the initials work was in repairs, except for 
IkR5DG and MRIA DG for the building of new galleries, 





James and his wife, Mary of stables, etc. The accounts so 
Guise. Very important, too, are Copyright. THE EAST WING “COUNTRY LIFE.” far are signed ‘“‘ Alexander 
the round panels that flank Cambus - kenneth ’’—a name 
the windows, each filled with a bust. These recall not only distinctively Scotch. It was not until 1537 that the works 
the “ Stirling Heads” taken off the Castle in 1777, but were begun again on a very elaborate scale. The accounts 
also Cardinal Wolsey’s terra-cotta plaques at Hampton Court. open with the formal appointment of John Scrymgeour 
It is possible that Hector Beato, called a Frenchman in the as Master of the Works, and we find the name of 
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Thomas Franche. In the autumn of the same year, Nicholas 
Roy, Frenchman, and three servitors of his are getting 
qa guinea a week, and Thomas Franche and his six servitors 
three pounds fourteen shillings weekly. The Franches 
were Scottish master-masons, of whom. three generations 
served the King. Thomas, whose surname is _ indiscrimin- 
ately spelt “Franche” and “Frensch,”’ had worked at 


Copyright FALKLAND PALACE: 


Linlithgow Palace, as his father, John, had done before him. 
[he mention of the Frenchman, Roy, at the very start of the 
Work is very significant. In the same year payments are made 
to Mores Martin, ‘“‘son to the master-mason,’ Moyse Martin, 
another Frenchman. The elder Martin had been put by 
Jarnes V. in supreme charge of the castle at Dunbar, before even 
th King had returned from his marriage visit to France, but 
he died in 1538. In 1539, Nicholas Roy was appointed as 
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master-mason. These French workmen, as appears from some 
accounts in 1539, were sent from France directly by the Duke 
of Guise. How closely royal persons concerned themselves with 
such matters is clear from a letter which Madame de Guise 
wrote in 1540, saying that she had secured a mason, reckoned 
one of the very best, who promised her to go to Scotland, 
and would take with him another as good as himself. 
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THE CHAPEL. 


It was probably Roy and his servitors who carved the heads in 
the round panels of the south wing, and influenced the technique 
not only of Franche, but also of John Brownhill, another Scots- 
man who was working at Falkland in 1538. Mr. Kinross 
thinks that the buttresses and other Renaissance work on 
the east wing were the work of Moyse Martin, and points 
out that his detail is not so good as Roy’s. About this time 
Peter Flemisman (i.e., Peter the Fleming) was “ hewing of 
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five gret stane 
imagis to be set 
upon the five 
putrissis on the 
south syd of the 
new chapell,” an 
entry which 
Ss h ows conclu- 
sively that the 
chapel was 
never the hall; 
it also marks the 
cosmopolitan 
character of the 
men employed 
It is, however 
not reasonable to 
suppose that no 
other minds wer 
engaged on the 
problems than 
the King and his 
master - masons, 
whether French 
or Scottish. The 
gencral manage- 
ment of the 
building was in 
the hands of 
John Serymgeour, but his work was finance and administration 
rather than design. We must look for a man of large taste 
and influence, not necessarily for one ee — 

who practised architecture in the 1 ' 


modern professional sense, but who ( 
knew enough about its principles to 









introduce new ideas and see them “ 
carried out. Such a man was Si s 
° ~ " 
James Hamilton of Finnart, of whom - 3 
no less can be said than that he j S 3 z 
introduced the Renaissance into : 2 \ = 
Scotland. And, more, he proved to j S u 
be greatly in advance of his age, for < ak 
after his work at Falkland building j . —_ Pe 
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relapsed again 
into the tra- 
ditional vein. 
and did not 
permanenily 
adopt a Renzis- 
sance character 
until half a 
century later. 
Hamilton of 
Finnart was a 
natural son of 
James, first Ear] 
of Arran. The 
is no record o 
his birth, but a 
he began hi 
architectur: 
career by slavii 
one Gavin 
carpenter, 
1519, and as | 
father was bo 
about 147 
Finnart pro 
ably first saw t! 
light about 14 





SLEZER’S VIEW OF FALKLAND, PUBLISHED 1693. Nuriured in 


atmosphere 
murder, his first public employment was a mission to Fra 
about the killing of de la Bastie. His intercourse with Francis 
doubtless sowed the first seeds of artistic enthusiasm. Fran 
was building at large, and Finnart would find architect 
widely discussed at his Court. For many years, however 
was absorbed in the chief business of his time—intrigue 
slaughter. Following his father’s fortunes in the complicat 
struggles with Douglas, Earl of Angus, for the control of 
youthful James V., he rebuked his unc le Patrick so violent 
at the skirmish of “ Cleanse the Causew ay ” in 1520 that Pati 
rushed to his death. Arran himself was in the fight, and bar 
saved his skin with Finnart. Going to France for the good 
his health without delay, he probably took Finnart, who wo 
thus have another chance of studying the arts. By 15 
however, Arran and the Douglases were in partnership for 1 
undoing of the Earl of Lennox, to whom the young King had 
become attached. In a battle near Linlithgow between these 
high contending parties, Lennox was defeated and surrender: 
whereupon James Hamilton of Finnart slew him in cold blo: 
proceeding that affection for his architectural gifts forbi 
us to condone. It is, however, pretty to find that Finnart 
father, Arran, wept copiously over Lennox’s body. Finnart 
himself, ever a pious man, made haste to agree with thie 
murdered man’s son that he would pay for six chaplains to 
“do suffrage for the deceased Earl in continuous song fo! 
seven years.’’ It may be doubted whether this greatly troubled 
the ready Finnart. His father had no legitimate sons until 
James, afterwards first Duke of Chatelherault, was born, and 
Finnart waxed rich. He must have been as clever as he was 
scoundrelly. Though James loved the murdered Lennox 
Finnart managed to retain the affection of the King, with whom 
he was brought up, and served him as Chief Cupbearer In 
1529 he nevertheless planned the murder of James, if the 
evidence that led to his death in 1540 is to be believed, but 
the plot never came to a head. The year before, his cousin, 
Patrick Hamilton, died a martyr to the Protestant cause, but 
there is no direct proof that Finnart had a hand in the deed 
Patrick’s brother, Sir James Hamilton of Kincavel, however, 
believed it, and when he returned from exile in 1540 he set to 
work to destroy his namesake and cousin of Finnart, and with 
great success. A charge of treason was brought, and James 
did not assert his affection for him very vigorously Mr. 
Andrew Lang reads Lesley’s account of the trial as indicating 
that it closed in a judicial duel between Finnart and Kincavel. 
Finnart lost, and was beheaded. There can be no doubt 
that he was a bloodthirsty ruffian who richly deserved | 
death ; but we must consider him now as architect, or, rather 
as an inspirer of architecture, for it is unlikely that he did 
more than lay down guiding principles for master-masons to 
follow. In 1529 he built for himself extensive additions to 
Craignethan Castle. They are in the typical baronial manne! 
of that day, and show no signs of French influence. It is worth 
noting, however, that one of the old doors that survives !\as 
panels of linen pattern, which are rare in Scotland, and perh 
indicate his eclectic taste. From 1535 to 1539 he was Ma='«! 
of the Works at Linlithgow Palace. In 1539 at Stirling he » *s 
made Principal Master of Works to all the King’s Works 1) 
building or to be built, and provided with three or four dept 
under him, “ who had to answer to him and his direction ©! 
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all.’ Now, this appears to be the first appointment of a 
Survevor-General in Scotland. The usual practice provided 
a separate Master of Works for each palace answerable to the 
King himself. There seems no reason to doubt that this exalted 
place was a Royal recognition of Finnart’s unusual taste and 
skill in building affairs, and, what concerns us most, an immediate 
reward for the successful work he had inspired at Stirling Castle 
and Falkland Palace in the new French manner Falkland 
especially takes the same place in the story of Scottish building 
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as are filled in England by Torrigiano’s tomb of Henry VII, 
Wolsey’s medallions at Hampton Court and the Salisbury 
Chantry at Christchurch. Which is a good reason why, in the 
record of artistic achievement, the name of Hamilton of Finnart 
must hold a high place. When the blood of murdered Lennox 
crying out from the ground was answered at long last by the fall of 
the headsman’s axe at Linlithgow, something more than Finnart’s 
life was cut short. The new life which he breathed into Scottish 
architecture was left to lie dormant for half a century. L. W. 


I. & XVIII CENTURIES 


MR. PERCIVAL GRIFFITHS’ COLLECTION. 


HE admirable collection of furniture formed by Mr. 
Percival Griffiths is, with a few exceptions, confined 

to examples reaching over a 

period of fifty years; they have 

been thoroughly well selected, 

h great instinctive knowledge, and are 
instructive and interesting reference on 
te evolution and school of Chippendale. 
is well-chosen collection presents two or 








were firmly established before his advent, and though it 1s 
customary to attribute the latter fashion to a Chinese origin, 
the motive can be seen also on Assyrian 
and Egyptian objects; in fact, every 
attempt at originality in decoration, with 
the exception, perhaps, of Gothic architec- 
ture, can be traced to so early a source 
that its origin is practically lost in ob- 
scurity. The shell, 2canthus and husk on 





Fic. 1—QUEEN ANNE WALNUT STOOL. Fic. 2.—MAHOGANY CHAIR. Fic. 3.—EXTENSION TABLE. 
Cabriole legs with claw-and-ball feet. The carved With lion-mashk legs. Walnut. 


portion partly gilt. 


three undoubted specimens of Chippendale’s work and also other 
pieces of high quality from the workshops of the cabinet-makers 
who immediately preceded him and whose names are now 
practically passed over. W.and J. Halfpenny, William Jones, 
Lock and others had published books on ornament and furniture 
before the appearance of ‘‘ The Director”; but it is unlikely 
that Thomas Chippendale’s individuality was strongly impressed 
upon the furniture turned out from his father’s workshop about 
1725, for the ideas of a youth could not seriously have affected 
the fashions in so conservative an age. Hoop-backed chairs 
with cabriole legs finishing in lions’ paws or ball and claw feet, 


the leg of the stool in Fig. 1 are obviously portions borrowed from 
Italian Renaissance ornament; the false proportion between 
the seat and legs probably arises from the stool being of 
country make and an adaptation of details that have not 
been quite understood, for the claws are like those of some 
small bird, much enlarged, and lack the customary gripping 
strength of the eagle or pterodactyl, while the ring round 
the leg is curiously reminiscent of the fetlock joint found 
on many sofas and chairs of William III. An elegant 
example of this early cabriole leg, where the shell is hipped on 
to the seat rail, is shown in the walnut settee which forms the 





Fic 4—QUEEN ANNE WALNUT CHAIR. 
Perjovated back. Cabriole legs with lion-claw feet. 


Fic. 5—SIDEBOARD TABLE. 
With marble top. 
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Fic. 6.—WRITING CABINET, LOOKING-GLASS DOORS. 


coloured plate ; the hoops of the back are narrow and tall in 
proportion to the seat, and the broken curves above the arms, 
in conjunction with the round pater which finish these lines, are 
unusual. The burr in the walnut-wood with which the frame 
and back are veneered is clearly seen in the illustration, and 
this would have been even more apparent when the piece was 
made. lhe technique of the eagie-headed arms and their supports 


8.—ROUND TEA-TABLE. 
With rails 
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Fic. 7.—LARGE WRITING CABINET. 


is admirable, but the whole settee lacks a sense of movement which 
is a detail peculiar to these early examples. Fig. 2 represents 
a chair of early dark Cuban mahogany and is extremely heavy ; 
the little acanthus wings so often found at the junction of thx 
seat-rail and shoulder are here inverted, consequently leaving 
a bare space between them and the lion mask, an experiment 
which arrests the growth of the leg into the shoulder, and which 


Fic. 9 —SQUARE CARD-TABLE. Fic. 10.—SMALL URN TABI 


Mahogany. Mahogany. 
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11.—MAHOGANY TE 





A TABLE 
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Fic. 


13.—CHIPPENDALE 
Height 19in.; 


of a pair. 


12.—MAHOGANY 


WINE-COOLER. 





HALL 


width toin. ; 


LANTERN 


depth 7in 





vente 
teetaeeenye CHOUUOUHROE AUER DONOUE NNN NNNN RENE? 


would look 
better on a 
table than a 
chair. this 


drooping 
motive is re- 
peated on the 
lower part of 
the back, re- 
markable for 
rts p rt o- 
nounced 
whorls, almost 
suggesting 
handles to the 
vaselike sil- 
houette of the 
entire splat. 
The walnut 
table, Fig. 3, 
of about 
1722, may be 


lrish, for the 
flat and_ bar- 
baric lion 
masks, with 
their dotted 
muzzles, pre- 
sent much in 


common with 
the usucl Irish 
treatment ol 
the mask ; it 
opens b y 
what is called 
concertina 


action, and 
when at full 
size is de- 


cidedly too 
large for 
cards; the 
finish of the 
roped frame 
moulding, 
continuing 
round the 
back, and the 
careful repe- 
tition of the 
mesk on all 
four legs, 
seem to show 
that it was 
intended to 
stand out in 
a room; the 
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front is slightly serpentined and, like the top, is inlaid with 
a cross-banding of walnut. The curved back and the splat 
(perforated in the taste of 1715) of the chair Fig. 4 are hardlv 
what one would expect to find in combination with so 
elegant a leg; but on close inspection it will be seen that the 
open distribution of ornament at the shoulders, the close-pawed 
lion feet and the back are all early in character, 
marking the whole design as traditional ; the seat is large, and 
the lack of proper proportion between this and the short back, 
which was then coming into fashion, still left much to be desired 
in the way of construction. 

Mahogany sideboard tables must have filled a great de 
ficiency when this wood became more cheap and_ popular. 
Those of carved soft wood and gilt were made for the large 
dining - rooms 
of important 
houses, but 
walnut ap- 
pears to have 


legs, 


been very 
rarely used 
for this pur- 


pose, So side- 
board tables 
could not 
have formed 
part of the 
dining- room 
furniture in 
ordinary 
Anne and 
George l. 





houses, unless 
the owners 
had been con- 
tent with the 
plain, narrow 
oak tables or 
the long oak- 
panelled side- 
boards of the 
previous cen- 


tury. Owing 
to the peace 
and pros- 


perity of the 
country under 
Walpole’s ad- 
ministration, 
luxury in both 
building and 
furniture 
steadily in- 
creased after 
:7 and 
tables such as 
Fig. 5 were 
then made for 
the house- 
holders who 
could afford 
them, and for 
the small 
dining par- 
lours always 
found in large 
for 


use 


, 
> O, 


houses 
general 
when the 
state dining- 
room Was 
not em- 
ployed. The 
construction 
of these mahogany tables demanded great strength and 
well-selected wood in order to support the heavy marble 
top on the somewhat slight cabriole legs, unconnected by any 
stretcher ; the wave pattern shown on the frieze of this speci- 
men was almost universally used as decoration on all these 
friezes, but the carved front below this is seldom found of so 
small and delicate a design, at any rate, in conjunction with 
the early and simple whorl which starts the acanthus of the legs. 
The slab of marble forming the top is unusually handsome, its 
plain thickness making an admirable contrast to the delicate 
strength of this beautiful table. In Fig. 6 the master hand of 
Chippendale is apparent, and the firm touch of the tool gives 
the same feeling of satisfaction as the fine carving in the 





INLAID MAHOGANY CLOCK. 


Fic. 14 
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low relief of Renaissance mouldings, a sense of accurate 
perfection being common to both. The classical features 
introduced on these “ scrutoires’’ in the reigns of William and 
Anne are here repeated, while the perforated dentals and beauti- 
ful execution of the mouldings are remarkable in their contrast 
to the refined pilasters of the sides; the small centre compart- 
ment, closed by an arched and inlaid doorway, takes out in 
a box and is fronted by a little flight of steps which are chequered 
with mahogany and boxwood, the pigeon-holes are headed 
with a fretted arcade and the small serpentine drawers beneath 
are also inlaid with a minute chequer. The handle-plates are 
original, and the piece is of about the date 1735. 

Another fine specimen of this type, a few years later in 
date and probably sent out by the same firm, is Fig. 7. Here 
the doors are of mahogany, panelled in the long and thir ogeed 
mouldings introduced some fifteen years previously; theinside con- 
struction is a series of compartments, and thirteen small drawers, 
the long compartments for ledgers being borrowed from Dutch 
lacquer cabinets of the previous century ; the piece is surmounted 
by a fretted gallery centring in the perforated and swan-necked 
pediment, so much employed by Chippendale, this early pattern 
being in better taste than the Chinese lattice-work of his later 
style ; the lower portion is plain, with brass handles and lock- 
plates of about 1740, and the gadrooned base with its sturdy 
lion-paw legs is exceptional in strength of purpose and just 
proportion. Mr. Griffiths has other writing cabinets of this 
period and description, but it is, perhaps, more interesting to 
introduce some of the small tables of which he possesses a large 
and interesting variety. Fig. 8 is an early type and one much 
used for tea-tables, for the cups and teapots at this time, being 
very fragile and valuable, were in constant danger of being 
swept off the tables by the voluminous skirts worn by both 
men and women. This accounts for the rails round so many 
small tea-tables of this class; they were employed later for 
the setting out of china ornaments and small bric-a-brac. 
Figs. 9 and 10 both show the extreme excellence and the 
satisfying proportions of Thomas Chippendale’s furniture. 
The plain, flapped top and frame of No. 9 is so solid and 
simple that it demands the broad shoulders to the legs, 
which are almost connected at the sides. These centre in the 
acanthus-leaved escutcheon that Chippendale continually 
introduced on table and chair legs about 1745, when the 
scrolled leg of contemporary French furniture was substituted 
for the ball and claw, of which everybody must have been 
heartily tired. 

The small urn-table, which is some years after the last 
example, shows the influence of the later taste of Louis XV., 
and is extremely elegant in its undulations ; the little slide in 
front was made to take the teapot, when the large urns of this 
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period were used. The lightly-constructed table (Fig. 11) is a 
late specimen of the ball and claw foot, showing rather elaborate 
acanthus carving on the legs, and the introduction of a lattice- 
work gallery in place of the more solid rim so often adopted 
for early tea-tables. There are many other objects in this 
collection connected with the domestic requirements of this 
interesting period, such as Fig. 12, an octagonal wine-cooler 
of bold and simple design, the upper portion being perfectly 
plain, and, contrary to acknowledged principles of decoration 
mounted upon an almost rococo plinth; but the effect is fa 
from being disagreeable, and the massive brass handles giv: 
sufficient variety to the plain mahogany surface of the piece. 

Another interesting relic of this not over-scientific age i 
Fig. 13, a little glazed cupboard with pagoda roof hung wit! 
bells and constructed to hold a candle. These were intende 
for lighting the winding passages and side staircases, so pre 
valent in old houses, and stood upon small tables or hung o1 
the walls; their use was discontinued on the introduction « 
lamps, and, being of light make, but few ornamental specimen 
are now in existence. 

This collection also contains some examples of late eighteent! 
century furniture, a notable specimen being Fig. 14, a tall 
vase-shaped clock of about 1780, of the form generally attribute 
to Sheraton, but in this instance certainly made some year 
before his arrival in London. PERCY MACQUOID. 


LADY LONDONDERRY’S 
. HUNTERS 


T is a very great pleasure to be able to reproduce this reall 
fine photograph of Lady Londonderry’s hunters. Th 
picture was taken at Wynyard Park by Mr. F. G. Wait 
groom of the chambers to the Marquess and Marchiones 
of Londonderry. These horses are Lady Londonderry 

own three thorough-breds, all half-brothers, which she rid 

and hunts. The right-hand one is by Inferno, the middle on 
by New Orleans and the third by Double-entente. The da 

also bred Nickname, by Double-entente, North Countryma: 

(Edipus and Sobriquet, ridden by Lady Londonderry fo: 
nine years. Nickname was a _ point-to-point winner and 
(Edipus was well known in the shires. In addition to thes 
particulars, it may be added that the dam of the three colts in 
the photograph (Dusky Jane) was a very dark brown Irish) 
mare, three-parts bred, bought some twenty-five years ago in 
Meath. She carried both Lord and Lady Londonderry out 
hunting for many years. In addition to those already mentioned 
this mare also bred Inference, by Inferno, which now belongs 


PETNAME, BRANCEPETH AND INDOMITABLE. 
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to Viscountess Allendale, a bay mare, The Infanta, and a 
horse called Surname, which was the only animal that was 
not a success out of all those that she bred. We are 
informed that the three horses were standing perfectly loose 
when the photograph was taken. All who have had to 
do with the photography of horses will congratulate Mr. 
Waite on his good luck. It is bad enough to get one 
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to stand in a proper position, with his legs and other parts 
showing properly, or otherwise making the desired picture, 
for it is almost certain that, as soon as infinite patience 
has almost achieved the desired result, a movement will 
put everything wrong again; but to get the three 
together so as to make so fine a picture was little short of 
a marvel. 


LITERATURE. 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 

E have not for many a day had the pleasure of 
reading anything more interesting than the 
Cowboy Songs and Other Frontier Ballads (Fisher 
Unwin), which have been collected by Mr. John 
Lomax of the University of Texas. He has 
vidently given much time and trouble to the work of getting 
vem together. His introductory note is itself a valuable 
ece of history. He tells us that the profession of cow-punching 
eached its greatest prominence in the twenty years following 
ie Civil War. The reader must get clearly into his head what 
was in order to appreciate the ballads. One man would own 
,ousands of cattle, and the business of the cowboy was to look 
ter them during the winter season, “ to round them up in the 
ing and mark and brand the yearlings,’ and later to drive 
iem to market. Many people have written about the cowboy 
fe and it has been imitated and shown in exhibitions ; but never 
is the spirit been rendered as in these songs. We can easily 
ncy the cowboy at his solitary task, breaking the monotony 
‘ humming or yelling, according to his ability, the homely 
‘rses now brought together for the first time. Ex-President 
oosevelt, in a pregnant little letter to the author, which is 
produced in fac-simile, points out that there is something very 
rious in the reproduction in America of “ essentially the con- 
ditions of ballad-growth which obtained in medizval England.” 
The nearest parallel is to be found in the freebooters of the 
Border, who led the same lawless life, and yet evolved the finest 
ballads extant in any literature. The moss-trooper hummed 
them as he rode for life across the bleak moors of Northumber- 
land and Berwickshire. In the same way the cowboy used no 
doubt to solace himself with the verses here set down. But 
Mr. Roosevelt tells us that the cowboys are becoming ashamed 
“to sing the crude homespun ballads’’ and instead are 
replacing them with the “ ill-smelling saloon cleverness, or the 
far less interesting compositions of the music-hall singers.”’ It 
must be regretfully confessed that the same change is taking 
place in the old country. One can hear the ploughmen and the 
carters singing at their task with as much jollity as their fore- 
runners in any age, but never the old songs. Within the last 
twenty years a most deplorable change has occurred in this 
respect. Even at harvest homes, Christmas suppers and other 
convivial meetings, the poor, thin, vulgar, inane rubbish of the 
music-hall is sung instead of the old songs, in the possession 
of which no country is richer than England. The rustic ballads, 
simple homespun, often gross, but always redolent of wide 
spaces and country life, are supplanted by the light, immoral 
and suggestive ditties of the street gamin. The sentiment 
expressed by Mf. Roosevelt will find an echo in every cultivated 
mind. The cowboy songs certainly deserve no such inglorious 
fate. The most appealing of these ballads in our opinion is 

one of which the chorus is quoted in the collector’s note : 


Om eee 


Whoopee ti yi, git along, little dogies ; 
It’s my misfortune and none of your own. 
Whoopee ti yi, git along, little dogies ; 
For you know Wyoming will be your new home. 
The ballad gives a most vivid picture of the cowboy’s life : 
Early in the spring we round up the dogies, 
Mark and brand and bob off their tails ; 


Round up our horses, load up the chuck-wagon, 
Then throw the dogies upon the trail. 


It’s whooping and yelling and driving the dogies ; 
Oh how I wish you would go on; 

It’s whooping and punching and go on little dogies, 
For you know Wyoming will be your new home. 


To his little dogies, as he calls his cattle, the cowboy sang many 


0! his most engaging ditties. Some of these dogie songs are in the 
nature of cattle lullabies. One of the very best comes at the 
conclusion of the volume : 

Oh, slow up, dogies, quit your roving round, 

You have wandered and tramped all over the ground ; 

Oh, graze along, dogies, and feed kinda slow, 

And don’t forever be on the go,— 

Ob, move slow, dogies, move slow. 


Hi-oo, hi-o0, 00-00. 


I have circle-herded, trail-herded, night-herded, and cross-herded, tco, 
But to keep you together, that’s what I can’t do; 

My horse is leg weary and I’m awful tired, 

But if I let you get away I’m sure to get fired,— 

Bunch up, little dogies, bunch up 


Hi-00, hi-o0, 00-00. 


O say, little dogies, when you goin’ to lay down 
And quit this forever siftin’ around ? 

My limbs are weary, my seat is sore ; 

Oh, lay down, dogies, like you've laid betore,— 
Lay down, little dogies, lay down. 


Hi-oo, hi-oo, 00-00, 


Oh, lay still, dogies, since you have laid down, 
Stretch away out on the big open ground ; 
Snore loud, little dogies, and drown the wild sound 
That will all go away when the day rolls round, 
Lay still, little dogies, lay still. 
Hi-oo, hi-o0, 00-00. 
Another has the fine chorus : 
Roll on, roll on ; 
Roll on, little dogies, roll on, roll on, 
Roll on, roll on ; 
Roll on, little dogies, roll on. 
Nearly every set of ballads has its outlaw hero; he is in this 
case Jesse James, whose virtues are grotesquely summed up in 
the verse : 
Jesse was a man, a friend to the poor, 
He never would see a man suffer pain ; 


And with his brother Frank he robbed the Chicago bank, 
And stopped the Glendale train, 


As might be expected, many of the songs, being of com- 
paratively recent composition, show traces of the influence 
which popular songs have exerted. The “ Roll on,” for instance, 
is obviously modelled on ‘“‘ My Bonnie Lies Over the Ocean.” 
“ Rosin the Bow ”’ is full of the sentiment of ‘‘ Wrap me up in 
my tarpaulin jacket,” and occasionally the words suggest their 
source : 

Then get some fine, jovial fellows, 

And let them all staggering go ; 

Then dig a deep hole in the meadow 

And in it toss Rosin the Bow. 


This bears a close resemblance to : 
Then get you six brandies and sodas 
And set them all out in a row; 


And get you six jolly good fellows 
To drink to this buffer below 


But this is an ordinary stage in the making of ballads, 
wherein the new was often grafted on the old. In the 
class of composition we are considering this is only what 
was to be expected, and does not at all detract from the 
value. The seeker after information will find a good deal to 
interest him. It would be easy to reconstruct the whole life 
of the cowboy from the material here brought together. Even 
the change in the breeds of cattle are all indicated. At first 
his dogies were Longhorns, but they were replaced by more 
fashionable breeds. The change is commemorated in “ The 
Last Longhorn,”’ whose dying words are thus chronicled : 


The ancient eunuch struggled 
And raised his shaking head, 
Saying, “I care not to linger 
When all my friends are dead. 
These Jerseys and these Holsteins, 
They are no friends of mince ; 
They belong to the nobility 

Who live across the brine. 


“Tell the Durhams and the Herefords 
When they come a-grazing round, 

And see me lying stark and stiff 

Upon the frozen ground, 

I don’t want them to bellow 

When they see that I am dead, 

For I was born in Texas 

Near the river that is Red.’ 
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THE GLASTONBURY EXCAVATIONS 
The Glastonbury Lake Village: A Full Description of the Excava- 
tions and Relics Discovered, 1892-1907, by Arthur Bulleid, 
L.R.C.P., F.S.A., and Harold St. George Gray, with an introductory 
chapter by Robert Munro, M.A., M.D., LL.D. Vol. I. (Published by the 
Glastonbury Antiquarian Society, 1911.) 
FROM time to time there have been found in Great Britain and Ireland examples 
of a peculiar class of personal and other ornaments, shields and weapons, and 
objects in bronze and iron, often decorated with enamel, together with distinctive 
forms of vessels in pottery, to which the late Sir A. W. Franks gave the name 
of Late-Celtic. From analogies with other contemporary objects found elsewhere, 
which can approximately be dated, it can be shown that the period to which 
they belong immediately preceded and, to some extent, overlapped the Roman 
Conquest of Britain. While, however, it has been possible, owing to the many 
discoveries of remains of their buildings, etc., largely to reconstruct the domestic 
life of the Romano-Britons, little or nothing has been found to throw a correspond- 
ing amount of light on the people of the so-called Late-Celtic period. In 1892 
a chance discovery by Mr. Arthur Bulleid of some oak beams and fragments of 
pottery, and of a canoe, in the peat beds near Glastonbury, led to a systematic 
search in the district for lacustrine remains similar to those described by Keller 
in his well-known book on the Swiss Lake Dwellings. This resulted in the 
discovery of what has now become famous as the Glastonbury Lake Village 
Outwardly it was visible merely as a cluster of unobstrusive mounds, grouped 
together in a triangular area of three or four acres of meadowland. But excavation 
proved that the mounds represented the sites of as many thatched huts, built 
of wattlework upon substructures of timber, and enclosed by a protective fence, 
also of wattlework. The village had not, however, been on dry land, but raised 
upon a platform of timber and brushwood laid over a thick bed of peat, within 
the margin of what had evidently been a marshy lake. The huts, which were 
about ninety in number, varied in size from twenty feet to about thirty-eight 
feet in diameter, and had each a central hearth for the fire. Owing to the 
continual subsidence of the underlying peat, the floor-levels of all the huts had 
from time to time to be readjusted, and beneath each mound was a succession 
of former floors of beaten clay, usually five or six, but occasionally as many as 
nine or ten in number. About the mounds, and outside the line of the protective 
stockade, were found numerous relics of the former inhabitants. Implements 
of war were few, and the majority of the relics were indicative of peaceful occupa- 
tions, and of people engaged in industrial and in agricultural and pastoral 
pursuits. They apparently kept sheep and cattle and cultivated corn, on the 
adjacent land, and used horses for riding and driving, as well as probably for 
food. They were weavers of textiles; workers in bronze, iron, lead and tin; 
and makers of tubs, ladles, mallets and other wooden utensils and furniture 
with the aid of axe and saw, adze, chisel and gouge, and the turning-lathe. 
They used needles and pins of bone and bronze ;_ beads of glass, amber and jet ; 
brooches, rings and armlets of bronze; bracelets and platters of shale; and 
domestic vessels of bronze, wood and pottery. The ornamentation used on the 
weaving combs, the pottery, and other articles is so characteristically and 
exclusively Late-Celtic that there cannot be any doubt that the excavation of 
the Glastonbury Lake Village is a most important revelation of the domestic 
life of a community that flourished probably for some one hundred and fifty 
years, from about 100 B.c. to 50 A.D. The work begun by Mr. Bulleid in 1892 
was continued until 1898, and then suspended until 1904, when it again went on 
until the completion of the excavation of the site in 1907. During the last 
few years Mr. Gray joined Mr. Bulleid in the necessary direction and supervision 
The volume under notice is the first of two that will ultimately appear, and 
is a complete record of an admirable picce of patient and careful research. The 
authors deserve all praise for their work, and this first volume has the advantage 
of an introductory chapter by Dr. Munro, who is so well known for his monu- 
mental book on the Lake Dwellings of Europe. The succeeding chapters 
deal with a detailed description of the village and its excavation; of all the 
objects of bronze, lead and tin, and of Kimmeridge shale ; of the weaving combs 
and the crucibles ; and, lastly, of the objects of wood and worked timber. For 
clearness of description nothing could be better, and the value of the written 
record is enhanced by the fine series of plans, sections, photographs and drawings 
of objects reproduced in the fifty-eight plates, and by nearly one hundred and 
forty illustrations in the text. A full share of these has been contributed by 
the authors, but a large number have been excellently well drawn by Mr. Ernest 
Sprankling. We venture to make two criticisms: one, that it would have been 
useful in most of the photographs to have indicated by the inclusion of a scale 
the approximate size of things represented; and, secondly, that in the 
description of the many curious objects in shale, some reference might have been 
made, by way of comparison, to the considerable collection from Silchester, 
now in the Reading Museum, many pieces of which may be nearly contemporary 
with those from Glastonbury. Of the extraordinary diversity and interest of 
the Glastonbury finds it is impossible to write here, but they who are able to 
procure a copy of the volume und:r notice can thcrein read all about them. It may 
also be noted that nearly all of the great collection of objects has been most 
properly retained at Glastonbury, where it is admirably arranged in the local 
museum. The second volume, to the appearance of which we look forward, 
presumably will deal with the pottery and animal remains W. H. St. J. H 


THE WOMEN OF PARIS 
The Modern Parisienne, by Octave Uzanne, with an Introducton by the 
Baroness Von Hutten. (Heinemann.) 
M. UZANNE has written a remarkable book. It is founded on study and 
observation, is precise in statement and clear in style. The author differs much 
from what a student of the same problems is in England. Here the reformer, 
male or female, is a repellent being who comes to us groaning under a load of 
undigested statistics, and possessed of no literary skill. M. Uzanne has accumu- 
lated a vast array of facts, but he is their master, and sets them forth with the 
easy grace of an impressionist poet. His way of writing about Paris is attractive, 
but his account of its womanhcod depressing. Most of us think of the French 
capital only as the centre of fashion and the source of all that is artistic and 
elegant. Behind the front row of charming anc cultured hostesses this familiar 
critic shows us crowd upon crowd of overworked, ill-paid, half-starved toilers, 
and behind them again myriads ‘“ outside the moral law.” The picture is 
fascinating because of its horror. French legislators may, however, be led by 
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it to a fruitful line of action. In France the determination not to have large 
families makes its effect felt in a great variety of ways. First, there goes with 
it a reluctance to marry, and thus too large a proportion of celibate women ar: 
forced to earn a livelihood. Where labourers are many it follows that work is 
poorly paid, and in many callings legitimate earnings are cked out by the proceeds 
of open or clandestine prostitution, which is assured alike of patrons and 
recruits by the prevalent system. Finally, women equipped by nature to become 
wives and mothers are often ruined in soul and body by being driven into a 
different career. This occurs most frequently in the upper middle-classes 
Factory-workers are described as living in a promiscuity akin to that of somy 
savage tribes. This is in the cigarette, cigar and textile factories. In Paris 
there are about 98,o00 laundresses. Of the washerwoman, M. Uzanne says 

“Of all the unfortunates of the social hell she is the most miserable.’ 
Ironers and clear-starchers have “‘ a shocking reputation for folly and grossness.’ 
It is unnecessary to follow the author closely into the details about other callings 
but we earnestly advise those interested in social reform to get the book an 
study it for themselves. They will not find the author a sensationalist, bu 
rather a kindly and generous Frenchman who is revealing these sores in the bod 

politic only that they may obtain some chance of being healed. Nor does | 

write ungenerously of the women ; his bitterest censures are for the men w! 

have led them astray. 


THE NOBLE SCIENCE. 

The Noble Science: A Few General ideas on Fox-hunting 
A new edition revised, corrected and enlarged, by William C. A. Blew, M.A 
Revised and brought down to date by Cuthbert Bradley. (Routledge.) 

THIS is a capital edition of a hunting classic. Mr. Bradley’s revision consist 

mostly of notes admirably terse and pointed. In them his exhaustive knowled; 

of horse and hound stands him in good stead. As an example taken at randor 
on the dictum in the text that an ounce of blood is worth a pound of bone, | 
remarks that “‘ the crushing weight of the bone of the thorough-bred horse 
far greater than that of a common-bred horse.” Here is the answer to mu 
criticism to the effect that the modern thorough-bred is too light and legg 

Occasionally gloomy forebodings are effectively refuted. Radcliffe feared th 

bunting would be ruined when the rural districts had been made into “ o: 

vast gridiron ”’ by railways. The editor of the third edition had already d 

covered that “ the main injury lies in the direction of bringing outsiders to t 

covert-side,”” but Mr. Bradley holds that nowadays “ hunting would not 

possible without the assistance of railways and motor-cars.” To the fine stce 
plate and wood engravings he adds two of his own pictures, one of Frank Fri 
man, “ an exponent of the noble science of 1911,” and the other a portrait 
the Duke of Rutland’s Comus 

THE SOUL OF A WOMAN. 

Carnival, by Compton Mackenzie. (Martin Secker.) 

“CARNIVAL,” by Mr. Compton Mackenzie, is that rare thing, a truly fine nov 

It is essentially « character-study, and one so skilfully and delicately etel« 

in that not until one has taken leave of Jenny Raeburn does one realise wi 

what extraordinary breadth of treatment has her creator presented to us this 
living woman, whose faults and inconsistencies and crudities have becom 
dear to us because they are her very human self. 1t is given to few to visuali 

so clearly, and with such truth, the soul of a woman, following her unerring)y 
from childhood to womanhood, as Mr. Mackenzie has done. The story is an 
engrossing one, the telling of it admirable, never for a moment flagging, and 
lit by a quiet and individual humour that adds to the undeniable charm of tly 
narrative. It is to be hoped that Carniva! will be accorded the recognitio: 
it deserves as a notable novel. 


Mr. Wycher.y’s Wards, by L. Allen Harker. (John Murray.) 

THE author of * Miss Esperance and Mr. Wycherly ” has written herself out 
in the particular line upon which that delightful romance was run, and would 
have done well not to pursue her subject to such lengths. The averag 
intelligent person demands in a novel something of a stronger fibre than this 
volume provides ; the pale doings of several somewhat characterless children 
and their prosaic elders are not enthralling. Mrs. L. Allen Harker can writ 
charmingly ; she has sympathy and insight and a natural gift for story-telling ; 
but in this book, unfortunately, there is no story to tell. 

[NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS WILL BE FOUND ON PAGES 22* AND 26*.] 
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THREE VACANT COUNTRIES. 

HE York and Ainsty is unquestionably a difficult country 
to hunt. In the first place, to do it justice it requir 
to be hunted six days a week, and that means a great 
deal of horseflesh. The York and Ainsty is one of thos 
countries which require a _ really good hunter with 

quality. I need hardly say that nowadays these are expensive 
to buy, especially those up to the high standard in horseflesh Mr. and 
Mrs. Fullerton have set for themselves. Their studs have been 
more than once illustrated in Country Lire. The long distanc« 
the stiff clay in parts of the country and, I may add, houn 


that drive hard—when they have a chance—make it difficult to 


bring horses out as often as they would take their turn in a | 
severe country. Every time the Hunt establishment go 0 
they must take eight horses. There is, as we all know, a vi 
natural reluctance to divide an historic Hunt, and yet I believe t 
to be the only solution for the difficulties of Hunts situated li 
the York and Ainsty. However, Mr. Fullerton has offered, 1! 
Master can be found to hunt the country four days a week 

hunt his private pack three days a fortnight without a subscript! 
This plan would have the advantage of preserving to the coun 
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the famous pack of South 


Shropshire bitches which 
has shown such good sport 
hitherto. Mr. Brunskill, 


after some years of suc- 
cessful sport, is resigning 
the Mastership of the South 
Devon. He has made the 
committee an offer to take 
the hounds for one more 
increased 
South 
Devon is another difficult 


season with an 
subscription. The 


country to hunt. The dis- 
t.nces are rather long, and 
t.e subscription has never 
ben a very large one. I 
hve hunted in the country, 
a-d they have a nice bit of 
© en moor on one side, but 
i: parts it is rather difficult 
t. gettohounds. Mr. Riley 
S aith, the retiring joint- 
Muster of the Suffolk, has 
mide a liberal offer to sub- 
s.ribe two hundred pounds 
a vear for three years to the 
Hint if they can find a 
so'isfactory Master. The 
ge .eral desire is that the 
otxver joint - Master, Mr. 
Bevan, should go on; but 
it is understood that he is 
unwilling to take the whole 
burden of the country on 
his own shoulders. 


A STROKE OF STRATEGY IN 
THE GRAFTON. 

To adapt his tactics to 
peculiar circumstances and 
to know when to disregard 
rules is one of the marks of 
a great huntsman. I expect 
that Mr. Charles McNeill 
would, like Freeman of the 
Pytchley in the present, and 
Mr. Codrington of the Catti- 
stock in the past, prefer to 
hold up his leading couples 
and to go away on the line 
of his fox with the entire 
pack. But there is a time 
to act independently of rules. 
When the Grafton, after 
meeting at Syresham, drew 
Whistley Wood, they found 
that, according to custom, 
in this bad-scenting covert 
foxes were unwilling to leave. 
The only thing to do with a 
fox under these circum- 
stances is to frighten him 
away, and this was the 
course Mr. McNeill followed. 
Getting close to one of his 
foxes with a few couple of 
hounds, he fairly hustled 
him out of the covert 
and, pressing hounds for- 
ward on the line outside, 
never gave the fox a 
chance to slip back, the 
whippers-in getting forward 
to him with the remainder 
of the pack as quickly as 
they could. Once set going, 
the little pack, with charac- 
teristic drive, kept their fox 
on ‘he move, and it was fine 
hoi ndwork that brought the 
pa: < back into Whistley, and 


the drove through the 
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covert as if they meant to have him. Once outside, they pointed 
for Turweston, and seemed to know by the way they ran alongside 
the brook that they had the upper hand. Turning with scarcely 
a moment’s hesitation, they crossed the brook and hit the line off 
on the far side. The Master must have felt, when the line showed 


CORRESP 


THE SNIPE’S DRUM. 
[To tHe Epiror or “ Country Lire.’’} 
Str,—I have read with interest the letters from your correspondents Mr. Horace 
G. Hutchinson and Mr. Hugh Wormald, which have appeared in Country Lire 
of the 13th and 2oth inst., as to the “‘ drumming” or “ bleating ” of the snipe, 
to my mind the latter term being a much more appropriate one. The matter 
is one to which I have paid close attention, and I imagined, until I read Mr. 
Hutchinson’s letter, that it was now an undoubted fact that the sound was 
produced by the birds, both male and female, opposing the webs of their stiffly- 
set outer tail-feathers to the resistance of the air in their rapid downward 
slanting flight. I have so often watched snipe “ bleating,” both with and 
without glasses, that I have not the slightest doubt in my own mind as to the 
means by which the sound is produced ; and I think the following extract from 
the Bulletin of the British Ornithologists’ Club may be of interest to your 
readers. On April 17th, 1907, Dr. P. H. Bahr gave a most interesting exhibition 
before the members of the club of the mode in which the “ drumming” or 
* bleating "’ of the snipe is produced, and his remarks were as follows: ‘“‘ Three 
theories have been advanced to account for the production of the sound—(r) 
Vocal; (2) By means of the wings; (3) By means of the tail. The last 
mainly concerns us. In 1856 Meves, of Stockholm, by reason of a misprint of 
‘tail’ for ‘wing’ feathers in a paper written by Naumann in 1846, was led 
to experiment with the tail of the snipe, and found that he was able to reproduce 
the bleat. If, with the aid of strong glasses, one observes a bird bleating, it 
will be seen that the two outer tail-feathers are spread well beyond the other 
twelve, and held out rigidly during the descent, at which time the sound is 
produced. On procuring a quantity of tails of snipe it was found that by 
transfixing the outer pair of feathers with a pin and fastening them into a 
cork, a bieating sound could be produced on moving the apparatus through the 
air. Only the outer pair produce the intense vibrating sound; the next, or 
sixth pair, do so in a lesser degree. The cocks bleat as well as the hens; this 
fact has been observed in the field, and on dissection the tail-feathers of the 
male are found to have the same properties as those of the female. The 
newly-assumed tail-feathers of the bird of the year possess the same properties 
as the adult feathers. Towards autumn, on account of the worn condition of the 
feathers, the sound produced is not so loud. The musical feathers are the last 
to be assumed after the moult. The muscles of the tail do not differ markedly 
from those of any other member of the genus, but there is a small muscle 
attached to the outer feathers by means of which they can be spread beyond the 
rest. The inner web of the feathers is the main sound-producer; the narrow outer 
web can be cut off without altering the sound ; if, however, the rami of the inner 


, 


web are disarranged no sound is produced. If the feathers are exposed to the 
resistance of the air, with the narrow outer web towards it, it is found that the 
inner web vibrates so that the edge becomes invisible, and when travelling at the 
rate of twenty miles an hour the low humming sound is produced. Microscopically 
the outer musical feather is differentiated in that it possesses no less than eight 
hamuli, which hook over the inturned edges of the proximal radii and thus keep 
the rami taut as the strings of a harp. In the other feathers of the tail only 
five hamuli occur on each radius.” In the Orkney Islands last summer I had 
through strong glasses, 


” 


constant opportunities of watching snipe “ bleating 
and feel sure that both sexes are equally capable of producing the sound. Between 
Cobham and Esher, on the left side of the road as you approach the latter place, 
there is an expanse of rather wet, marshy ground, where a pair of snipe annually 
nest, and any of your readers interested in the matter will there have a very 
favourable opportunity of studying their habits on the wing. I mention this 
place especially, as, though I have often visited the spot, I have never found more 
than one pair of snipe occupying the ground. —W. R. Ocriivie-GRAnT. 


[To tHe Eprror or “ Country Lire.”’} 
Sir,—The following passage from White of Selborne may interest those who are 
discussing the drumming of the snipe: “ In breeding-time snipes play over the 
moore, piping and humming: they always hum as they are descending. Is 
not their hum ventriloquous like that of the turkey ? Some suspect it is made 
by their wings.’’ It occurs in a letter to Thomas Pennant, dated April 18th, 
1768. The pregnant phrase is, of course, “they always hum as they are 
descending.” This goes a long way to confirm the inference drawn by Mr. 
Wormald from the behaviour of his tame snipe. May I be permitted to thank 
him for so charming an account of his pets ?—F. G. 

“THE ROOST.” 

[To tHe Eptror or “ Country Lire.” 
Sir,—Whether the snipe “drums” from his throat, his wing, or his tail, 
I have to confess that Mr. Wormald has me clearly convicted of 
misuse of the word “ roost,”’ when he points out that snipe do not “ roost.” 
Writing with no regard to this word’s original sense, [ used it as 
equivalent to “sleeps” of any avine creature. I see Webster’s Dictionary 
gives “roost” to mean the pole on which fowls rest at night, and it appears 
to be of the same origin as “ rvof ""—the fowls sleeping on the rafters. I suppose 
in absolute strictness, then, it should be said only of birds which sleep under a 
roof that they “ roost,”” although Webster gives “ to sit, rest or perch, as birds 
on a pole or tree ; to perch,” as a more liberal interpretation of the word, carry- 
ing it really a good deal further than it is taken in common parlance in permitting 
it thus to stand as a mere equivalent to “ perch.” But obviously it is stretching 
the etymology too much to speak, as I fear I have often done, of birds “‘ roosting 
on the ground.” You may think of your roof-tree among the branches, but 
not on the ground. Incidentally, it is curious how “ rooster” has come to be 
a name appropriated by the males only of those who go up to the roost. Is 
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that the fox had skirted the outside of Turweston Wood, that if 
no accident occurred he must handle his fox. There is no such’sure 
sign of a beaten fox as the refusal to enter a covert, and, sure enough 
not much further on the pack ran into him in the open, after a fine 
hunting run of an hour and a-half or rather less. : 


ONDENCE. 


it because they are the head men, ruling the roost? And was ow 
common phrase “ruling the roast” originally from the vocabulary of t! 
hen wife rather than of the cock? These are questions probably mo; 
easily solved than the origin of the snipe’s drum. As a matter of fac: 
according to Webster and his admission of “to perch” as equivalent wir! 
“to roost,” the snipe actually does roost, for it is not at all uncommon 
see one of them perch on the branch of a dead tree. But Iam not going 
claim any technical advantage like that. It was not in that sense that I used t 
word, and I plead very guilty to misusing it.—Horace G. Hutcuinson. 

[Murray gives a meaning of “to roost” as “ To retire to rest.” Am 
the examples cited is one dated 1648—“ Roesten, to go Jugge, or goe to Rox 
as Hens, Partridges, etc.”-—Ep.1 

CLOUDS AND THEIR’ FORMS. 
[To tHe Epitror or “ Country Luire.”] 

Sir,—There are some points in the article on clouds in Country Lire 
January 13th to which meteorologists would, I think, take exception. The té 
mackerel sky is properly applied only to those streaky forms of cirro-cum: 
which resemble the markings on a mackerel ; a shoal of mackerel generally k 
iike a local breeze on the water and in no way resembles the small, rounded ma 
of cirro-cumulus. The clouds that are quoted by Ozanam as precursors of thun 
can certainly not be cirro-cumulus, for the latter are generally pure wh 
cirro-cumulus is rather compact and is higher than most other forms of clk 
The very beautiful photograph labelled ‘“‘ Cirro-cumulus ” in your article appx 
to me to be strato-cumulus, a darker and lower cloud form. In the photogr 
called ‘‘ Thunder Clouds”’ the clouds figured are small cumulus clouds such is 
one may see on many a fine summer day, or on those days when a north-vy st 
current of air follows the passage of a depression. The thunder cloud is a 
larger and grander cloud. Again, Mr. Henkel says “ when one air curr it 
crosses another it raises waves in the latter.” I know that this is a commo ly 
accepted explanation of the wave and ripple clouds that form such beaut 
skyscapes, but observations of the wind in the upper air show that one d 
not pass abruptly from one current to another. Sudden changes in wind direct 
between one layer and another are always associated with calms or very licht 
winds in the layer (sometimes 2,000-3,o00ft. thick) where the change ocx 
—C. J. P. Cave. 

[Mr. F. W. Henkel, to whom this letter was submitted, writes as touows. 
““ The nomenclature of cloud forms has by ne means the definiteness that could 
be wished, and it is probable that few clouds exactly resemble the typical forms 
on which Howard constructed his classification. The thunder cloud, as your 
correspondent states, is usually, but not always, of a larger cumulus form. With 
reference to the statement that one air current crossing another raises waves 
in the latter, this was the opinion of Lord Kelvin, than whom I know no higher 
authority, and it is commonly accepted by meteorologists. It is, of course, 
to be expected that between upper and lower clouds moving in different directions 
an intervening layer of comparative calm should sometimes be met with.”—Ep 
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DEARER MEAT. 

[To tne Epiror or “ Country Lire.”’] 
Sir,—Having official work in the stock markets, I possess unusual means o! 
estimating the present position and the prospects of the near future. There isa 
consensus of opinion among the most experienced men on the London market 
that the consequences of the present scarcity of food and the premature slaughter 
ot such vast numbers of both sheep and cattle must be very high prices for beet 
and mutton as the spring comes on, and a shortage of stores. If this forecast proves 
correct, it will only be a case of history repeating itself. Severe drought has always 
been followed by scarcity of stock, thus partially falsifying the old saying that 
“drought never brings dearth in England.” That proverb is true enough as 
regards wheat, as the past harvest went to show, but all experience tells a 
different tale with regard to meat. To allow stock to starve nearly to death is 
therefore a fatal mistake, and the plan adopted by many of scattering long straw 
on the sodden or snow-covered ground is a very wasteful one indeed. Every 
bit should be chaffed and rendered palatable by the addition of a little boiled 
linseed with an allowance of meal, cake or any other available and concentrated 
food.—A. T. M. 

AVIATION AT WINDERMERE. 

[To tHe Epitor or “ Country Lire.”’) 
S1r,—I hope you will continue to help us in our fight against the hydro-aeroplan 
menace. The one machine has been a nuisance —its noise can be heard for miles, 
and it is disturbing to have the thing come hovering over oue’s garden if one 
happens te live near the lake. But what we are threatened with is the establish- 
ment of erecting shops and a school for aviators, who are to try their "pre ntice 
hands at avoiding us when we are sailing on the lake—the hydro-aeroplane 
ascends from, and descends into, water. The peace of Cartmel Fell will be 4 
thing of the past if the locality is to be, not the resort merely of the casual aviator, 
but a centre for the manufacture and trying of this type of aeroplane. There 
is an extraordinary unanimity of opinion in the district, with the exception 


of the smaller shopkeepers, who cater for the day-trippers, and hope that « wds 
may come to see hydroplane races and so forth.—S. H. Scorrt. 
NETTING BAIT. 
[To tHe Epitor or “ Country Lire.”’) 
Sir,—The accompanying photograph represents a party of anglers © Uns 
“bait "—small fish required as live bait used in pike-fishing. It is ays 
ncy 


interesting to watch proceedings of this nature, and it was with keen exp¢ 
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I saw the net extended across the pond and gently drawn along into an ever- 
narrowing circle towards a low, shelving portion of the bank, where it was possible 
to gently lift the lower edge and so make certain the capture of all the fish that 
had been enclosed. As the net came up it was seen to be packed with decaying 
arrow-head weed, and a lively commotion proved it contained a number of fish, 
which, on being landed, turned out to be a crowd of chub. The next draught 
dragged from its holt in the depths a fine pike of ten pounds weight. Old Esox 
squirmed and flopped about in an ecstasy of rage and humiliation to find himself 
so unceremoniously dumped upon the grass along with a miscellaneous collec- 
tion of small fry to the number of about three hundred. He had to submit 
to a trip to that strange earth which he had no doubt gazed upon from his liquid 
sanctum for several years, and after he had secured his due meed of admiration 

ym the anglers assembled, he was lifted up and allowed to take a long, slither- 

g plunge back into his native element, from which probably, in the near future, 

ve of his admirers may land him in more orthodox sporting fashion. An 





FISHING FOR BAIT 


afternoon’s work resulted in the capture of over eight hundred good small 
stock.—Sypney H. Sir. 


WHERE CURLING STONES ARE QUARRIED 
To tHe Epiror or “ Country Lire.”’} 

Sir,—Thinking that perhaps it would interest such of your readers as enjoy 
the sport of curling to see the birthplace of their beloved “ stones,” I am sending 
you some photographs taken in the curling-stone quarry on Ailsa Craig. Here, 
at the base of that mighty pile of basalt, one thousand one hundred feet in height, 
this small but ancient industry has its home. When watching the men at 
work, it is quite astonishing to see the way in which the great lumps of rock 
obey the dressing hammer, and might well give bad dreams to all possessors 
of an Ailsa stone. One might expect the finished thing to crack and chip 
at the first impact with its fellow, so easily is a great rough piece of rock knocked 
down to the required shape—a tap here, a blow there and pieces fly at every 
stroke. But if one’s mind would be at peace, then take up the hammer and 
wield it for a while yourself, and be assured that the easy fracture comes not 





CURLING STONES IN THE ROUGH. 
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by reason of a faulty stone, but by the peculiar cunning—almost instinct—ot 
the quarryman. He can “ feel ” which way the rock must lie, which way to 
strike, and a tap suffices where your lustiest blows spring back with keen 
metallic ring, but leaving no impression He seems to have a sense that can 
divine a flaw, and often I have seen him throw aside a piece apparently as sound 
and homogeneous 
as the rest with- 
out deigning te 
test it with the 
hammer. Here, 
at the quarry, 
the stones are 
only roughly 
cut; no attempt 
is made to work 
them to _ their 
final form, and 
they are shipped 
as great bulky 
discs, all amply 
large enough to 
yield the perfect 
shape and 
weight. When 
standing in the 
quarry working, 
and seeing the 
large masses of 
granite wrested 
from the parent 
rock, one deems 
this work con- 
siderable, and 
feels a kind of 
sympathy for 
the grand old 
Craig thus 





being carved 
out by the 
subtle and 


QUARRYING CURLING STONES, 


resistless aid of powder; but when out ,at sea, looking back at Ailsa as a 
whole, the doings of the workers, one is glad to see, sink into insignificance, 
almost invisibility, and one may whole-heartedly wish them all activity, to 
the production of stones untold.—BeNTLEY BEETHAM 
BIG GAME AND THE TSETSE FLY 
{To tHe Epiror or *‘ Counrry Lire.”’] 

Sir,—Not only sportsmen, but all who are interested in the preservation of the 
wild fauna of the Empire, will learn with grave concern that a determined attempt 
is being made to induce the Colonial Secretary to give the word for a general 
massacre of big game in Africa, on the grounds that thereby the dreaded sleeping 
sickness will be stamped out! Needless to say, this advice is tendered by those 
who have absolutely no knowledge of the subject on which they speak with such 
a show of wisdom. The statement made by those responsible for this appalling 
suggestion that antelopes harbour Trypanosoma gambiense—the sleeping 
sickness parasite—in their blood has certainly not yet been proved. It has, 
however, been demonstrated that antelopes can be infected therewith in the 
laboratory. But so, also, these would-be legislators forget, can domesticated 
animals. Even assuming, and there is so far no support for such an assumption, 
that this dreaded parasite is distributed by the tsetse flies among antelopes, 
what good would accrue from their extermination ? his would not, as 
seems to be supposed, entail the extinction of the tsetse fly. On the 
contrary, these insects, deprived of their natural food, would at once feed 
upon the domestic cattle, and thereby the danger to 
human life, it is obvious, would be tenfold! So far, 
however, there is absolutely no evidence that antelopes, 
zebras and so on, in a wild state, harbour the sleeping 
sickness parasite. Their destruction would thus be a 
leap in the dark, and possibly to disastrous results. It 
would be no difficult task to accomplish this work of 
extermination, but when it was found that this slaughter 
had not brought about the end desired, who would 
restore the slain? That the tsetse flies depend for their 
living on antelopes is an assumption. So much is 
certain: since these flies abound there big game is 
conspicuous by its absence, thus showing that these 
flies, if blood is essential to their existence, must obtain 
it trom small mammals, whose extinction would be 
practically impossible. That this lamentable crusade 
should have been started just now is the more regrettable, 
since a commission of experts has been sent out to 
Nyasaland, under Sir David Bruce, the greatest living 
authority on the subject, to enquire into the whole 
subject. Having this in mind, probably, the Colonial 
Secretary refused to have his hand forced at the present 
juncture. Nevertheless, one feels compelled to draw 
attention to this mischievous attempt to secure a whole- 
sale execution without any pretence at a trial, for the 
attempt may be renewed, and in these days those who 
clamour long enough generally get what they want. The 
great game of Africa are a valuable asset. Yet this is the 
least of the reasons why they should be jealously pre- 
served. For in themselves they are among the most 
beautiful of living creatures, and they may, tor aught 
we know to the contrary at present, be the salvation of 
the country instead of the reverse, as these irresponsible 
agitators seem desirous of proving.—-W. P. Pycrarrt. 
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feeding, which so many of have occasion to 


us 
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lack of clear 
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I should be so glad if you can tell me if a dog howls from pleasure or the 
The dog 


rHE EDITOR OF 


Sir, 
reverse when a coach horn is blown, and also at a drum and fife band ? 
in question is a brown spaniel, and she invariably howls when in the house at a 
coach horn when blown as it passes by, and she will often stop in the road to 
howl on hearing it I have had so much discussion about it that I should be 
glad if you or any of your readers will tell me the general opinion.—M. MARcHaAnr. 

[Frankly, we have never been able to make up our mind absolutely as to 


the explanation of this peculiar trait ; but, on the whole, we are inclined to think 
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indicative of 
Many 


the howling is displeasure, pain 


or discomfort. dogs invariably rais 


a vocal protest on hearing music Some show 
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room if possible. under most 
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in this case it should signify pleasure.- 
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BAD WEATHER SIGNS 
[To tHe Epiror or “ Country Lire.” 
S1r,—The subject of beasts and birds as weat 
Mr. T. Ratcliffe in a ree 
is an interesting May I call attent 
to Virgil’s treatment of it in 
“ Never is 


prophets, raised by 


issue, one. 
his first Georg 
unwarned: either as 
the 


heifer 


rain on us 


gathers in the valley bottoms crane s 
in flight before it ; 


into the sky snuffs the breeze with wide-ope 


high or the gazing 
nostril, or the shrill swallow darts circling al 
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rainbow drinks, and leaving their feeding-gr: 


column armies of rooks crowd 


villain 
solitary 


in long 
rhen the 
sand in 


raven calls full-voiced for r 
(Mackail’s 
according to Virgil, pigs cease “‘ to shake out t! 


flapping wings 


and stalks along the dry state.” translat 


page 53.) In fine weather, 

litter and toss it with their snouts,’’ which they do, presumably, before 1 

It would be interesting to know how far Virgil’s observations are borne out 

modern observers. We all know that cattle lie down and that swallows fly 
before rain.—VIRGILIAN 

PEASANT LIFE IN BRITTANY 

[To tH “Country LIFE. 

-So much has been said and written concerning Brittany peasants, t 
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delightful country, costumes, charm of manner, kindly dispositions and ger 

that I will for tl 
selves, and only say they represent a family party on their way to the Par 
at St. Nicholas. After the hill dale the dist 
farmstead, Susanne for de repos.” Grandpére, wh 
old legs cannot carry him quite so fast, is a little way behind, and not 


attractiveness, leave these two photographs to speak 


long walk over and from 


calls ‘un moment 
pleased his litulee Yvonne should meet Pierre, and will not stand a moment 
for his portrait, which for the blurred outline of 

left but, much 


happy 


accounts somewhat 


nether unless I am mistaken, 


tace 


hand and 
little 


he is 


garments ; 
shows too 
late to spoil sport, 
this time anyhow. 


—A. G. GODMAN. 
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